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Introduction 

1 have been icq nested hundreds of rimes to provide my readers 
with u small book on food combining. The demand has grown with 
tin* years n .5 more and more people have come to realize the impor¬ 
tance ot properly combined meat. In offering this little hook to the 
public 1 hope to meet the requirements of the layman whose know¬ 
ledge of the technical side of the matter is limited. I have written 
the hook in plain language and have provided sufficient technical 
data to make the subject clear to the average reader.* 

As the book has been prepared fur the general reader and not 
fur the vegetarian only, the menus contained herein include meals 
for the mixed-diet eater as well as meals tor the vegetarian. This 
has not been done as n matter of compromise, nor yet as a tacit de¬ 
sertion uf vegetarianism, but as a means of meeting the rcquiie- 
mejit.s of ull classes of readers. 

From medical sources, as well as from ihe camp-followers of 
medicine in the other schools of so-called healing, and the dietetic 
Lump-fulluwcrs nf allopathy, certain objections are made to the prac¬ 
tice of avoiding certain food combinations »nd eating others. These 
objections are all based on the assumption that the human stomach 
is equipped to ea.silv and efficiently digest anv and all possible com¬ 
binations of foods that may be introduced into it. Veiy little special 
attention will be devoted to meeting these objections, as ihe facts pre¬ 
sented in this little book constitute sufficient reply In the objections. 
Should I la* reader desire further refutation of these objections, they 
mny be had in my larger work, Orthrriwphy, which is Yol, 11 nf The 
Hygienic System. 

More thiiii thirty-one years spent in feeding hind caring for the 
ymmg and the old. the well and the sick, male nnd female, rich and 
poor, educated and ignorant, nearly twenty-five years uf this spent in 
institutional practice, the balance in office practice, certainly entitle 
me to speak with some degree of authority on this subject. 1 have 
spent more than forty years in the studv of dietetics, and I have 
directed the care and feeding of many thousands of people. I submit 
to the intelligent reader the thought that such an experience better 
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qualifies me to speak uptii tin- subject that foritj-*. the text nf this 
little book than an equal time devoted to drugging the sick. Few 
medical turn make ;i study nf dietetics And still fewer of them mnke 
any extensive use nf it in theii care of their patients. Their usual 
advice to then patients is to 'eat whatever urines with von." 

Or. Shelton's Health School has Itceu in existence here in San 
Antonio since July 10. 192S. Dunn" this time patients have come to 
it from nil over iho I nitvd State*; ancl (jinudu imrl Ironi many parts 
of dir world Mexico, Argentina, Sicnragiw, Crista Rum, Brazil. 
Venezuela. Cuba, Hawaiia, China, New 2a:uland, Australia. England, 
Ireland. South Africa, Alaska, and other purls of the world have uon- 
tributed patients to the Health School, The marvelous result^ we 
have oh taint'd ami an: obtaining ill mu can* of all classes of sickness, 
even in thousands of eases diat had hern declared to Ik* "innmihle,” 
attest I he value of the methods and measurer, employed in thr> Health 
School. 

It is not assorted in this bonk that nnv program of dirt, noT any 
program of food combining, will cure di.sease. I do not believe in 
rurm, f assert and am teady to prove, that m ail eases of sickness, 
where organic damage is not ton great ftn vital redemption. when 
cause is removed the forces and processes of life, working with ’the 
normal materials nl life, will restore health and integrity. Food is 
hut one of the normal materials of life. 

As an indispensable basis nf the work of the H^gienint, we must 
endeavor In secure to the patient the full benefit of" all die hygienic 
means, in their entire plenitude, fur only thus can the patient be 
given a fair chance nf recovery. Ti e intelligent reader should have 
no difficulty in understanding that Hygienic care ia the onlv lutioual 
and radical can that has evei been administered to the sick .in nnv 
age of the world al imv place The time must come when all forms 
of disease will he "treated" on the broad and infallible husks of 
Hygienic principles, When true principles arc discovered they are 
found to apply, not l<> one or two diseases onlv. not to but one t:I.isrs 
of diseases, but to all diseases whatsoever. The same fundamental 
principles will apply throughout the whole catalogue nf diseases. 
Even in those cases. vs here surgery can be of value. Hygienic 'cure 
should always he employed as the groundwork For the surgery. 
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The Health School is ideally located in flic sunny southwest 
where summers are mild, the days farmed with the southerly winds 
of the gulf. Lhe nights cool, winters are short and mild, with sun¬ 
bathing all winter, where the soil is the finest and there is a year- 
'ronnd profusion of the finest fruits and vegetables in the world. 
These natural .ulvantages, added to our vast experience in handling 
all forms of disease, enable us to offer the health seeker care n nd 
direction that are not available elsewhere. 

At the Health School we employ all of the materials and in¬ 
fluences that have a normal relation to life-air, water, food, sunshine, 
rest, sleep, exercise, cleanliness, emotional adjustment. etc. Physio¬ 
logical rest—fasting—also occupies a prominent place in our system of 
care. But first and foremost in our cure of the sick is the removal <jF 
the causes that are responsible for the disease. Trying to cure dis¬ 
ease wit limit removing its cause Is like trying to sobei up a drunk 
man while he continues to drink. We would not attempt a thing so 
foolish. 

Our patients are fed correctly combined meals. These things 
are set down here that the reader may know that the rules for food 
combining given in succeeding pages arc not merely theoretical con¬ 
siderations, hut that they have been fully tried and tested in the cru¬ 
cible of wide experience. 

Whv give attention to the combinations of foods eaten? Why 
not combine our foods indiscriminately and eat haphazardly? 1 Why 
give thought and attention to such matters? Do animals follow 
rules of food combining? 

The answers to these questions are simple. Let 11 s start with 
the last tpiestion. Animals eat very simply nnd do very little com¬ 
bining. Certainly the meat eating animal consumes no carbohydrates 
with his proteins. He docs not take acids with his proteins. The 
deer grazing in the forrest combines his foods very little. The squir¬ 
rel. eating nuts, is likely to cat his fill of nuts and take no other food 
with these . Birds have been observed to eat m sects at one time 
of day, seeds at another. No animal in a state of nature has the groat 
variety of different foods spread before it at a menl that civilized 
man ha*. Primitive man had no such great variety of foods at a 
meal. He, too, ate simply, as do the animals. 
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As will be seen later, the digestive enzymes ol the human di¬ 
gestive tract have certain well defined limitations and when wo eat 
in such a manner us to over ride; these limitations, we run into digest* 
ive troubles. Proper food combining is merely u sane way ol re¬ 
specting our enzymic limitations. We combine our foods properly 
and do not eat haphazardly and indiscriminately, because, by so 
doing, we assure better and more efficient digestion of our foods. 

Wo derive no value from foods that arc not digested. To eat 
and have the food spot! m the digestive tract is to waste the food. 
It is worse Lhim this, as the spoiling of foods results in the produc¬ 
tion of poisons wliicli are injurious- Proper fund combining, there¬ 
fore, not only assures better nutrition, as a consequence of better 
digestion of our foods, but it provides for u protection against 
poisoning. 

An amazing number of Food allergies clear up completely when 
supposedly allergic individuals learn to eat I heir foods in digestible 
combinations. What they suffer from is not allergy, os this is at 
present understood, hut indigestion. Allerg)' is a term applied to 
protein poisoning. Indigestion results in putrefactive poisoning, which 
is also a form of protein poisoning. Normal digestion delivers nu¬ 
trients, not poisons to the bloodstream. Fully digested proteins are 
not poisonous substances. 

With knowledge based on wide experience, then, I offer this 
little book to the intelligent reader, in trie hope that lie will make 
full use nf its information to the end that he may enjoy better health 
and u longer and more abundant life. To the doubter I say only: 
Give it a trial and convince yourself. It has truly been said that 
condemnation without investigation is a bar to all knowledge. On 
not cut yourself off from further knowledge and from bette? health 
by condemning, without a fair test, the simple rules that are presented 
ill this little book. 
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Foodstuffs Classified 

CHAPTER i 


Food is that material which can be. incorporated into and become 
a part of the cell? and fluids of the body. Non-useful materials, such 
as drugs, are all poisonous. To In* a true food the substance eaten 
must not contain useless i>r harmful ingredients- For example, to¬ 
bacco, which is a plant, contains proteins, carbohydrate*, minerals, 
vitamins and water. As such, it should he a food. But, in addition 
to these materials, it also contains considerable quantities of poisons, 
nut* nf these, nne of the mast virulent poisons known to Science, To¬ 
bacco, therefore, is not a food, 

Foodstuff* as we get them from the garden and orchard or 
from the food store, or in the raw state, arc composed or water und 
a few organic compounds known as proteins, carbohydrates (sugars, 
starches, pentosans), fats (oils), mineral salts and vitamins. They 
commonly possess mote nr less of non-usable or indigestible matter— 
waste. 

Foods as we get them from Lite garden and orchard or purchase 
them from the food store am the raw materials of nutrition. They 
vary widely in character and quality, hence, for convenience, are 
classified according to their composition and sources of origin. The 
following classification. 1 ; of foods will guide the render in hi* com¬ 
binations. 


prot/t/ns 


Protein foods are those that contain u high percentage of pjo- 
teili in I heir makeup. Chief among these are the following: 


Nuts (most) 

All cereals 

Dry beans 

Dry peas 

Snv beans 
¥ 

Peanuts 


All flesh foods 
(except fut) 
Cheese 
Olives 
Avocados 

Mill,, (low protein) 
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The carbohydrates .'ire I fie vtiurhe** uiiij sugars I Imv.? broken 
these up into rfiror* distinct groups m tlw following vlnssificatum 
starches. sugais nod syrups, jiid sueet fruits. 


All cxri lmI s 
Dry beans (except 
Soy Beans) 

Dry peas 

Potatoes (all kinds) 
Chestnuts 
Peanuts 

Hubbard Squash 
Banana Squash 
Pumpkin 
Cal ad ill rri root 
Jemsalcm 
Artichokes 

Mu.m.v .ST.vur ttY 
Cauliflower 
Brels 
Carrots 
Rutabaga 

Salsify 

■ 

The fats are all fats 

Olive or! 

Sov Oil 

m 

Sunflower Sired Oil 
Sesame Oil 
Corn Oil 


STAHCHES 


MfS 

and nits, OS follow: 

Butter 

Cream 

Suit nils 

Butter substitutes 

Pcc.ms 

Avocados 


Stri ps and Sugars 
Rrnwu in gar 
White siujni 
Mill: Migai 
Maple syrup 
Ctme Sviup 

I lonev 

# 

Swi i r Funrrs 
Banana 
Date 
Fig 
Raisin 

Tompson & Muscat 
Crape 
Prune 

Sun-dried Pear 
Persimmon 


Most nuts 
Fnt meats 
Lard 

Cotton seed oil 
Tallow 


ACID FJU-7TS 

Must of tin acids eaten as foods are acrid fruits, Chief among 
these are 


Orange 

Grapefruit 

Pineapple 

Pomegranate 


Tomato 
Lemon 
Ur m - * 

Sour Apple 


Sour Grape 
Sour Peaeli 
Sour Plum 
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SChMC/D FRIT1S 
T1Lt* sub-acid fruit'* are .u follow 


Fresh flg 
Pear 

Sweet Cherry 
PupaVU 


Sweet Peudi 
Swcr: apple 
Apricot 
Sweet Plnrci 


Huckleberry 

4 

Mungo 

Mangosteen 

Cherimovu 


SOS-STARCHY AND GREEN VEGETABLES 

Into this classification fall all succulent vegetables without regard 
for their color, whether green, ied. yellow. 01 white, etc. Chief 
among these are: 


Lettuce 

Cow-slip 

Parsley 

Celery 

Chinese cabbage 

Rhubarb 

Endive (French) 

Chive 

Water cress 

Chicory 

Chicory 

On inns 

CobhugO 

Mustard 

Scallions 

Cauliflower 

1 hick (sour) 

Leeks 

Broccoli 

Turnip 

Garlic 

RmsSt'l Sprouts 

K air 

Zuceini 

Col lards 

Mulliein 

Escarole 

Spinach 

Rape 

Cardonn 

Dandelion 

Green com 

Bamboo Sprouts 

Beet tops (grrrns) 

Egg-plant 

Brocooh’-de- Rappe 

Turnip tops 

Green beans 

Summer squash 

(greens 1 

Cucumber 

Asparagus 

Chard 

Kohloalii 

Radish 

Ohm 

Sorrel 

Sweet pepper 


MELONS 


The melons arc u. 

k follow: 


Water melon 

Casaba 

Crenshaw melon 

Mush melon 

Cantaloupe 

Christmas melon 

Honey dew 

Pie melon 

Persian Melon 

Tlimey Balls 

m 

Banana melon 

Nutmeg Melon 
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Digestion of Foods 

CHAPTER U 

Fowls!lifts. as we eat them constitute* the raw uuiteriah oi nu¬ 
trition. As pruteins. carbohydrates and fats, they an* uoL usable by 
the body. They must fii'st undergo a disintegrating, refining and 
.standardizing process (mort properly .1 M’rii's nf processes t to which 
the term digestion has been given Although this process uf di¬ 
gestion is partly mecbjinkal, as in the chewing, swallowing mid 
"chinning” of food, the physiology ol digestion is very hugely u study 
of the chemical changes foods undergo ill their passage through the 
alimentary email. Fur our prest ut purposes, vu* nee<l give but little 
attention to intestinal digestion, but will concentrate upon mouth 
and stomach digestion. 

Hie • hanges tlirnugh wbieb foods go in the processes of diges¬ 
tion are efFected by u group of agencies known us enzymes or nnor- 
gmiizoJ fenuents. l^ui to the fact dial die conditions undci which 
these enzymes can act rue sharply defined, it becomes nuccissiny to 
give heed to the simple rules of correct food combining that have been 
carefully worked out on a basis of the chemistry of digestion. Long 
dim! patient effort on the part of many physiologists in many parts 
of the world have brought to light a host of facts concerning enzymic 
limitations, but. unfortunately, these same physiologists lima attempt¬ 
ed to slur over their importance and to supply us with fictional rea¬ 
sons will we should continue to eat and drink In the conventionally 
haphazzard manner. They Imve rejected nvnry effort to make a 
practical application of the great fund ol vital knowledge their 
painstaking inbnrs have provided. Not so tin- Xaturul Hygienist.*. 
We seek in base our rules nf life upon the principles of biology and 
physiology. 

Let us briefly consider enzymes in general be!ore we go on to 
n study of lhe cnzvmrs of ihc mouth tuid stomach. An «• 'nztfme may 
be appropriate!) defined ns a physiological catalyst. In die study 
of chernlsJiv it w,is soon found that many substances thal do imt 
normally combine when brought into contact with each other, may 
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be made In do so In n third suhstaTux* when it is brought into con¬ 
tact vvilh them. This third substance does not in any wav enter into 
the combination, or share in the reaction, its men? presence seems to 
bring about the combination and reaction. Such a substance nr 
agent is called a catalyst, the process is called catatsis. 

Plants and animals innnnl.ictme soluble catalytic substances, 
colloidal in nature and but little resistant to hent, which they em¬ 
ploy in the many processes of splitting up of compounds and the 
making of new ones within themselves. To these substances the 
term onsi/rrif hns been applied, Many enzymes nre known, all of 
tliem, apparently, of protein character. The only ones that need in¬ 
terest us here arc those involved in the digestion of foodstuffs. These 
uie involved in the reduction of complex food substances to simpler 
compound* that are accept]ble to the bloodstre«ini and usable by 
the cells of iht body in tin? production oF new cell-si distance. 

As the action of enzymes in the digestion of foodstuffs closely 
resembles fermentation, these substances were formerly referred to 
ns ferments. Fermentation, however, is accomplished by organized 
ferments— bacteria, The products of fermentation are not identical 
with the products of enzymic disintegration of foodstuffs and are not 
suitable as nutritive materials. R.ilhcr, thev arc poisonous. Putre¬ 
faction, also the result of bacterial action, also gives rise to poisons, 
some of thpnj very virulent, rather than to nutritive materials. 

Each enzyme is specific m its action, This is to say. it nets onlv 
upon one class of food substance, The enzymes that act upon carbo¬ 
hydrates do not and cannot act upon proteins nor upon salts nor 
hits- They are even more specific tnnn this would indicate. For ex¬ 
ample, in l he digesinn of closely related substances, such as the 
di saccharides (complex sugars), the rnzvme tlmt nets upon maltose 
is not capable of lifting upon lactose. Each sugar seems to require 
its own specific enzyme. The physiologist, Howell, tells ns that 
there is no clem proof ilut any single enzyme can produce mare 
tlinn one kind ol ferment action. 

This specific action of enzymes is of importance, as there are 
various stages in the digestion of foodstuffs, each stage requiring the 
action of a different enzyme, and the various cnxvmes being capable 
of performing their work only if the preceding work has heen properly 
performed by ilie enzymes that also precede- Tf prpvrn, for example. 
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has not converted proteins into peptones, tlie enzymes that convert 
peptones tntn nmino acids will not be able to act upon the proteins 

The substance upon which an enzyme acts is Lulled u substrate. 
Unis starch is the substrate of ptyaliu. Dr. iV, Phillip Norman, In- 
stnirtor in gastro-enteiology, New York Polyclinic Medicnl School 
and Hospital, New York City, says: ‘“In studying the action of dif¬ 
ferent enzymes, one is struck by Emit Fischer's statement that there 
must lie a special key to each lock. 1’he ferment being the lock and 
its substrate the key, and if tlie key docs nut fit exactly in the lock, 
no reaction is possible, in view of this fact is it not logical to believe 
the admixture of different types of carbohydrates and fats and pro¬ 
teins in the same meal to be distinctly injurious to the digestive cells? 
If, since it is true that similar, but not identical locks .are produced 
by the same type of celts, it is logical to believe that this admixture 
taxes the physiologic.'id functions of these cells to their limit." Fischer, 
who was n renowned physiologist, suggested that the specificity of 
the various enzymes is related to the structure of substances acted 
upon. Each enzyme is apparently adapted to or fitted to a Certain 
definite structure. 

Digestion commences in the mouth. All foods are broken up 
into smaller particles by the process of chewing, and they tue 
thoroughly saturated vyith saliva. Of the chemical part of digestion, 
only starch digestion begins in the mouth. The saliva or the mouth, 
which is normally an alkaline fluid, contains an enzyme called 
ptyalin, which acts upon starch, breaking this down into maltose, 
a complex sugar, which is further ocled upon in the intestine by 
maltose ;md converted into the simple sugar dextrose. The action 
of ptyalin upon starch is preparatory, as maltose cannot act upon 
starch. Amylase r the starch-splitting enzyme of the pancreatic se¬ 
cretion, is said tn act upon starch much as does ptyalirt, so that 
starch that escapes digestion in the mouth and stomach may be split 
into maltose and achroodextrinc, providing, of course, that it has 
not undergone fermentation before it reaches the intestine. 

Ptyalin is destroyed by a mild acid and idso by a strong alkaline 
reaction. It can act onlv in an alkaline medium and this must 
not be strongly alkaline. It is this limitation of the enzyme that 
renders important the manner in which wc mix our starches, for 
If they are mixed with foods that are acid or that provide for an 
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acid secretion in the stomach, the action of the jjtyalin is brought 
tu ikii cud. We will learn more of this later. 

Stomach, or gastric jiure ranges all the way from nearly neutial 
in reaction to strongly acid, depending upon I he c haracter of the food 
eaten, it contains three enzymes-pepsin, which acts upon proteins; 
lipase, which has slight action npnn fats; and rprinen, which coag¬ 
ulates milk. The only one of these enzymes that needs concern os 
here is pepsin. Pepsin is capable of initiating digestion in all kinds 
of proteins. This is important, ns it seems to be the only enzyme 
with such power. Different protein splitting enzymes act upon the 
different stages of protein digestion- It i.s possible that none of them 
can act upon protein in stages preceding the stage for which they 
are specifically adapted. For example, erepsin, found in the in¬ 
testinal juice and in the pancreatic juice, does not net upon complex 
proteins, but only upon peptids and polypeptids, reducing these to 
amino-adds. Wit]unit the prior action of pepsin in reducing the 
proteins to peptids; the erepsin would not act upon the protein 
food. Fepsin acts only in an acid medium and is destroyed by an 
alkali. Low temperature, as when iced drink* arc token, retards 
and even suspends the action of pepsin. Alcohol precipitates this 
enzyme. 

fust as the sight, odor nr thought of ftn>J may occasion a flow 
of saliva, a “watering of the mouth,” so these same factors may 
cause a flow of gastric juice, that is a "watering of the stomach " 
The taste uf food, however, is most important in occasioning a flow 
of saliva. The physiologist. Carlson, failed in repeated efforts to 
occasion a How of gastric juicr by having his subjects chew on dif¬ 
ferent substances, or bv irritating the nerve-endings in the mouth 
by substances other than those duectlv related to food In oilier 
words, there is no secretory action when Mir* substances taken into 
the mouth cannot be ^digested. There is selective action on the 
part of the bodv und, as will he seen later, there nrr different kinds 
of action for different kinds nl foods. 

In his experiments in studying the “conditioned reflex,” Pavlov 
noted ihut it is not necessary' to lake the food into the mouth in Older 
to occasion a flow nf gastric juice. The mere teasing of a dng with 

savory food will serve. He found that even the noises or some 

■ 

other action associated with feeding time, will occasion a flow 
of secretion. 
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It is necessary that wc devote a few paragraphs to a brief 
study of the body's ability to adapt its secretions to the diilerent 
kinds of foodstuffs that aie consumed, letter, we will discuss the 
limitations of tills power. McLeod's Phystvhtgy in Modern Medicine 
says; ‘The observations of Pavlov on tin* responses of gastric pouches 
of dogs to meat, bread, and milk hove been widely quoted. They 
tire interesting l>ecmisc they constitute evidenc that the operation 
of the gastric secretory mechanism is not without some power of 
adaptation to the materials to be digested.” 

This adaptation is made possible bv reason of the fact that the 
gastric secretions are the products of about five million microscopic 
glands embedded in the walls of the stomach, various of which se* 
crete dilierent parts of the gastric juice. The varying amounts and 

n in lions of the various elements that enter Into the composition 
»e gastric [nice give a juice of varying characters and adapted 
to the digestion of different kinds of foodstuffs. Thus the juice may 
he almost neutral in reaction, it may Lie weakly acid or strongly acid. 
There may he more or less pepsin according to need. There is 
also the factor of timing. The character of the juice may be very 
diffeient at one stage oi digestion from what it Is at another, us the 
varying requirements of a food are met 

A similar adaptation of saliva to different foods mid digestive 
requirements is seen to occur. For example weak acids occasion a 
copious flow of saliva, while weak alkalies occasion no salivary se¬ 
cretion. Disagreeable and noxious substances also occasion salivary 
secretion, in this instance, to Hush away the offending material. 
It is noted by physiologists that with at least two different types 
of glands in the mouth able to function, a considerable range of 
variation is possible .with leference to the character of the mixed 
secretion finally discharged. 

An excellent example i;f tills ability of the body to modify and 
adapt its secretions to the varying needs of various kinds of foods 
is supplied us by the dog. Feed him llesh and there is a secretion 
of thick viscous saliva, chiefly frum the suhmnxilary gland. Feed 
him dried and pulverized flesh and a very copious and watery se* 
creticm will be poured out upon it, coining from the parotid gtaud. 
The mucous secretion poured out upon flesh serves to lubricate the 
bolus of food and tints facilitate swallowing. Thu thin, watery 
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secretion, un the other hand, poured out upon the dry powder, 
washes the powder from tire mouth. Thus, it is seen that the hind 
of juice poured out is determined by the puipose iL must serve. 

As was previously noted, ptyulin has no action upon sugar. 
When sugar is eaten there is a oopmus flow of saliva, but it con¬ 
tains no ptyaliu. If soaked starches are eaten, no saliva is poured 
out upon these. PtyaJin is not poured out upon flesh uj fat. These 
evidences of adaptation are but a few of the many that could bo 
given. It seems probable thaL a wider range of adaptation is possible 
in gastric than in salivary secretion. These things are not without 
!h car significance to the person who is desirous of eating in n man¬ 
ner to assure most efficient digestion, although it is the custom of 
physiologists to gloss over or minimize them. We shall hove oc¬ 
casion to refer to these matters in greater detail in subsequent 
chapters. 

There are reasons for believing that man, like the lower animals, 
once instinctively avoided wrong combinations of foods, ind there 
aie remnants nf the old instinctive practices still extant. Rut liming 
kindled the torches of intellect upon the mins of instinct, man is 
compelled to seek out his way in a bewildering maze of forces and 
circumstances by the fool’s method of trial and error. At least this 
is su until he has gained sufficient knowledge nnd a grasp of proved 
principles to enable him to govern bis conduct in the light oF prin¬ 
ciples and knowledge. Instead, then, nf ignoring the great mass nf 
liiltfiriouslv accumulated physiological knowledge relating to the di¬ 
gestion of dut foodstuffs, or glossing over them as is the practice of 
the professional physiologists, it behooves us, as intelligent beings, 
to make full and pioper use of such knowledge. If the physiology 
of digestion can lead us to eating practices that insure better digestion, 
hence belter nutrition, only the foolish will disregard its immense 
value to us, both in health and m disease, 
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To make fuliv clear what combinations of foodstuffs override 
our enzymic limitations ;t will be necessary h> consider, one l>v one, 
the |•<iNvildi* ci mi iliiiiiitioiis and brielly discuss these in then relations 
to tin farts of digestion which vvi: learned in the previous chapter. 
Such .1 study should prt've both mlerc-sting and instructive Lo the 
intelligent reader. 


AC]n STARCH COMBINATIONS 

In tht- last chapter we learned that a weak acid will destroy the 
ptyalin of the salivu. With the destnicliou nl the ptyalin starch di¬ 
gestion nmsl i«mi» Lo a halt. The physiologist Stiles says: "If the 
mixed food is oultc acid ut the outset, it is hard to see how there 
can be any hydrolysis (enzymic digestion of .starch) brought about 
In the saliva. Vet we constantly eat acid fruits before our breakfast 

4 / 

cereal and notice no ill effcels. Starch which escapes digestion at this 
stage is destined to be acted upon by the pancreatic juice, uiid I he 
final result tiuiv be entirely satisfactory. Still it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the greater ihc work done In the saliva, the lighter will 
lx* the task remaining for the other secretions and the greater the 
probability of it*, complete accomplishment." 


Howell says it appears that "this lipase is readily destroyed by 
an acidity nl t),2 per cent ll(!l, so that d it is of functional importance 
in gastric digestion it* action, like ptyalin, must he confined to the 
cany period of digestion before the fujiferite of the stomach haie 
reachcd their normal avidity" (Italics mined 


Oxalic acid diluted to 1 part in 10,000 completely arrests the 
action of ptvalin. There is sufficient acetic acid in one ot two tea¬ 
spoonfuls of vinegar to entirely suspend salivary digestion. Tin* 
acids nf tomatoes, berries, • a gauges, grapefruits, lemons, limes, pine¬ 
apples, .sour apples, Jinur grapes, and other .sour fruits are sufficient 
to destroy the ptyalin of the saliva amt suspend starch digestion. 
Without, apparently, understanding why. Dr. Percy Howe of llar- 
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yard, says; ''Many people who cannot eat oranges al a meal derive 
great lH’]ic*fir from rating them fifteen to thirty minutes before the 

I ,B v 

men I* 

All physiologists agree that acids, even mild acids, destroy 
ptyalin. Unless and until it can he shown ihul saliva is capable of 
digesting starch without the presence of ptvulin, wo shall have; to 
continue to insist that acid-si arc h combinations are indigestible- The 
hlatnnt assertion by men who never made a serious study of the 
subject of human nutrition, that any combination nf foodstuffs that 
you like or desire is all right is based on ignorance or prejudice? or is 
just an expression of bigotry. 

Our rule, then, should be: Eat acids arid starches at separate 
meats. 

PROTEIN-STARCH COMBINATIONS 

Chittcdncn showed dial free hydrochloric acid to the extent of 
only 0.003 per cent is sufficient to suspend the starch-splitting (amylo- 
lytic) action of ptyalin. and a slight further increase in acidity not 
only stops the action, hut also destroys the enzyme. In his TextJuxtk 
of rhysiolojiztf Howell says of goxtrin 'liaise that, "this lipase is readily 
destroyed by an acidity of rt,2 per cent HCb so that if it is of func¬ 
tional impiirtanei* in g istrii- digestion its action, like that of ptyalin, 
must In; confined Ir.i the early period of digestion before the contents 
nf the stomach have readied their normal aridity." We are not here 
concerned with the destruction of the /ipu-sv by the hydrochloric 
mid of the stomach, but with the destruction of ptyalin bv the 
same acid. 

The physiologist Sides runs: "the acid which is highly favor¬ 
able to gastric digestion, for example, is quite prohibitive to sali¬ 
vary digestion." He says nf pepsin, “the power in digest proteins 
is manifested only with an acid reaction, and in permanently lost 
when the mixture is made distinctly alkaline. The conditions which 
permit peptic digestion to take place arc, therefore, precisely those 
which exclude lhr> actiisn nf saliva.“ He declares of the salivary 
enzyme, ptyalin. “the enryme is extremely sensitive to add. Inas¬ 
much as the gastric juice is dceidt-dK acid il used to he claimed that 
salivary digestion could not proceed in the stomach " Gastric juice 
destroys ptynlin and thereby stops starch digestion. This being 
true, how axe we ever <n digest our starch foods? 
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The answer to this question is found in the power of the digestive 
system lu adapt its secretions tri the digestive requirements of parti¬ 
cular foods, providing, of course that we respect the limitations of 
this adaptive mechanism. Di. Richard C. Cabot of Harvard, who 
wns neither adviH-’ating nor combatting any special method of food 
combining, wrote: "When we eat carbohydrates the stomach se¬ 
cretes an appropriate juice, a gastric juice of different composition 
from that which it secretes if it Rods proteins coming down. This Is 
a response to the particular demand that is made on the stomach. 
It ts one of the numerous examples of choice or intelligent guidance 
carried on by pails of the body which are ordinarily thought of as 
unconscious und having no soul or choice of their own." Here is 
the secret: The stomach secretes a different kind of juice when tee 
cal a starch ft>od from ichat it secretes uhen ICC eat a protein food. 

Pavlov has shown that each kind of food calls forth a particular 
activity of the digestive glands; that the power of the juice varies 
with the quality of the food; that special modifications of the activity 
of llu: glands are required by different foods; that the srrmgcst juice 
! s poured out when most needed. 

When bread is eaten little hydrochloric acid Is poured into the 
stomach. The juice secreted upon bread is almost neutral in re¬ 
action. When the starch of the bread is digested, much hydro¬ 
chloric acid is then poured Into the stomach to digest the protein 
of ihe bread. The two pmctsscs-thi? digestion of starch and the 
digestion uf protein-do not go on simultaneously with great efficien¬ 
cy. On the contrary, the secretions arc nicely and minutely adjusted, 
both as to character and to timing, tD the varying needs nf the com¬ 
plex food substance. 

Herein lies the answer to those who object to food combining 
because "nature combines vnrious food substances in tire same food. ’ 
There is a great difference between the digestion of a food, however 
complex its composition, and the digestion of a ruixtorc of different 
foods. To a single article of food that is a starch-protein combination, 
the body can easily adjust its juices, both as to strength and timing, 
to the digestive requirements of the fond. But when two foods are 
eaten with different, even opposite digestive needs, this precise ad- 
jnshnent nt juices to requirements becomes impossible. If bread and 
flesh art* eaten together, instead of an almost neutral gastric juice 
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being poured into the stomach during the first two hours of digestion, 
a highly acid juice will be poured out immediately nnd starch di¬ 
gestion will come to an almost abrupt end. 

It should never he lost sight of Lliat physiologically, the first 
steps in the digestion of starches nnd proteins take place in opposite 
media-starch requiring an alkaline medium, protein requiring an 
acid medium in which to digest. On this [mint. V. H Mottrnm, 
professor of physiology in the University of London, save in his 
Phyniolfigy that, when the food in the stomach comes in contact with 
the gastric juice, no salivary digestion is possible. He says: "Now 
gastric juice digests protein mnl saliva digests starch. Therefore 
it is oh villus that for efficient digestion thr meal i protein) part of a 
meal should come first and the starch part second—just indeed as 
bv instinct is usually the case. Meat piecedes pudding as being 
thr most economical procedure.” 

Moitram explains this matter by saying: ‘The distal end of the 
stomach is that in which the churning movement that mixes the 
food with the gastric juice takes place. , . Hut the food in the qui¬ 
escent end is still under the influence of the saliva, while the food in 
the motile end ccuries in contact with the acid gastric juice and no 
salivary action is possible." This simply means that If you eul your 

! > rote in first and your starch last, that the protein will digest in the 
ower end of the stomach while the starch will digest in is upper rod. 

If we assume that there is any line of dern.irkation between the 
food in the stomach, as his proposition demands, it is still true that, 
people in general, neither instinctively nor otherwise, consume their 
proteins and starches in this manner. Perhaps in England it is cus¬ 
tomary In rat meat at the loginning of .1 meat and pudding at the 
rod, just as we have :i similar prnrtiop of taking a dewrt at the end 
of tj meal in this country, but it is likely to be the practice there as 
here, to eat starch and protein togrther. When the average man 
or woman eats flesh, or eggs, or cheese, he or she takes bread with 
thr protein. I lot-dugs, ham sandwiches, hamburgers, toast and 
eggs, "hnm on rye"' and similar combinations of protein and starch 
represent the common practice of eating such Foods. With such 
eating, the- protein and starch arc thoroughly mixed in both ends of 
the stomach. 

Howell makes a somewhat similar statement. He says*. “A 
question of practical importance is ax to how far salivary digestion 
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affects the starchy foods under usual circumstances. The chewing 
process in the mouth thoroughly mixes the food and saliva, or should 
do so, but the bolus is swallowed much too rjnickly to cnnhle the 
enzvme to complete Its action. In the stomach the gastric juice is 
sufficiently acid to destroy the ptyalin, and il was therefore sup¬ 
posed formerly that salivary digestion is promptly nrrested on the 
entrant*** of food into the stomachy and is normally of but little value 
as n digestive process. Later knowledge regarding the conditions 
of the stomach shows, on the contrary', that some of the food in nn 
ordinary meal may remain in the fundk end t>f the stomach For nn 
hour or more untouched hv the acid secretion. There is every rea¬ 
son to believe, therefore, that salivary digestion may be carried on 
m the stomach to an important extent.” 

It is obvious that salivary' digestion may be carried on in the 
stomach to an important extent only in a small part of the fond 
eaten, providing the eating is the usual haphazard mixtures of broad 
with meat, bread with eggs, bread with cheese, bread with other 
protein, or potatoes with proteins. When one cats a hamburger 
or n hot dog, one does not cat his flesh first and then follow with 
Ins him. They are eaten together and thoroughly chewed and mixed 
together and swallowed together. The stomach has nn mechanism 
for separating these thoroughly intermixed substances and partition¬ 
ing them off in separate compartments in its cavity. 

Mixing foods in this manner is not seen in nature—animals 
tending to eat but one iood at a meal. The carnivore certainly docs 
not mix starches with his pro trios. Birds tend to consume insects at 
one period of the day and seeds at another time. This is certainly 
the best plan for man to follow, for. nt best, the plan suggested by 
Mottmm cannot give ideal results. 

On tlir basis of the physiological facts which have been here 
presented, we oftei our second rule for food combining. It is this: 
Et:l protein foods and carbohydrate foods at separate meals. 

By this is meant that cereals, bread, potatoes and other starch 
foods, should he eaten separately from flesh, eggs, cheese, nuts and 
other protein foods. 

P ROT EIN-P n OTE1 1V COM BIN A TIONS 

Two proteins of different character and different composition, 
ami associated with other and different food factors call for different 
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modifications of the digestive secretions and different timing of the 
secretions in order to digest them efficiently. For example, the strong¬ 
est juice is ponied out upon milk in the Inst hour of digestion, upon 
flesh in the Erst hour, is there no significance in the timing of thu 
secretiom thus seen? In our eating practices we habitually ignore 
such fnrts nnd our physiologists have not attached any importance 
to such matters. Eggs receive the strongest secretion at a different 
time to thiit received bv either flesh or milk. It is logical, therefore, 
to assume that eggs should not be taken with flesh or milk, ft is 
not too late to recall the harm flint was done to lubeicular patients 
by feeding them the ahominnble combination of eggs and milk. It 
may he noted in passing that for centuries orthodox Jews have re¬ 
frained from taking flesh and milk at the same meal. 

The fact is that the digestive process is modified to meet the 
digestive requirements of each protein food and it is impossible For 
this to be modified in such a manner as to meet the requirements of 
two different proteins at the same meal. This may not mean that 
two different Kinds of Mesh may not be taken together or that two 
different kinds of nuts may not be tuken nt the same time; but it 
certainly means that such protein combinations as flesh and eggs, 
flesh and nuts, flesh and cheese, eggs and milk, eggs and nuts, cheese 
nnd nuts, milk and nuts, etc,, should nut be taken. One protein 
food at a meal will certainly assure greater efficiency in digestinn. 

Our rule, then, .should be: Eat hut one concentrated protein 
food at a meal. 

An objection bus been offered to this rule thill is as follows: 
the various proteins vary so greatly in their amino-acid content and 
the body requires adequate quantities of certain of these so that, it 
is necessary to consume more than one protein in order to assure 
an adequate supply of amino-acids. But inasmuch us most people 
cat more than one 1 ! meal u day and there is piotrin in almost eveiv- 
thing we eat, this objection is invalid. One does not have to con¬ 
sume till of his protein at any one meal. 

ACIPmOTFJN COMBINATIONS 

The active work of splitting up (digesting) complex protein 
substances into simpler substances, which lakes place in tile stomach 
and which forms the first step in the digestion of proteins, is ac¬ 
complished by l hr enzyme, pepsin. Pepsin acts only in an acid 
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medium; it.s action is stopped by alkali. The gastric juice ranges all 
the way from nearly neutral to strongly acid, depending upon what 
kind of food is put into the stomach. When proteins are eaten the 
gastric juices is acid, lor it must furnish a favorable medium for the 
action of pepsin. 

Because pepsin is active only in lift acid medium, the mistake 
has been made of assuming that the taking of aouls with the meal 
will assist in Lhe digestion of protein. Actually, on the contrary, 
these acids inhihit the outpouring of gastric Juice and thus intei- 
fere with the digestion of proteins. Drug ados and fruit acids de¬ 
moralize gastiic digestion, either by destroying the pepsin, or by in¬ 
hibiting its secretion. Gastric juice is not poured nut in the presence 
of acid in the mouth and stomach. The renowned Russian physiologist, 
Pavlov, positively demonstrated the demoralizing influence of acids 
upon digestion—both fruit acids and the ncid end-results of fermenta¬ 
tion. Acid fruits by inhibiting the flow of gastric juiee-an unham¬ 
pered How of which is imperatively demanded by protein digestion— 
seriously handicaps protein digestion nnd results in putrefaction. 

The normal stomach secretes all the acid required by pepsin 
iu digesting a reasonable uuantity of protein. An abnormal stomach 
may secrete too much acid (hyperacidity) oi on insufficient amount 
(hypoacidity). In either ense, taking acids with prntdns does nut 
aid digestion. While pepsin is not active except in the presence 
of hydrochloric acid 1 1 can find no evidence duit other acids activate 

jr * 

this enzyme), excessive gastric acidity prevents its action. Excess 
acid destroys the pepsin. 

Based on these simple facts of the physiology of digestion, our 
rule should be: Eat proteins end acids at separate neats. 

When wo consider the acLual process of protein digestion in 
the stomach and the positive inhibiting effects of acids upon gastric 
secretion, we tealize at once the fallacy of consuming pineappe juice 
or grapefruit juice or tomato juice with meat, as advocated by certain 
so-called dietitians, nnd the fallacy of beating up eggs in orange 
juice to make lhe so-called “pep-cocktail,~ advocated by other pseudo- 
dietitians. 

Lemon juice, vinegar or other acid used on salads, or added to 
salad dressing, and eaten with a protein meal, serve as a severe 
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check to hydrocKInn’c secretion and thus interfere with protein di¬ 
gestion. 

Although nuts nr cheese with acid fruits do not constitute ideal 
cnmliiriatJniis, wc may make exceptions to the foregoing rule in the 
ease of these two articles of food. Nuts and cheese containing, as 
they do considerable oil and fat (cream), are about the only exoep- 
tions to (lie rule that ichen dcltlit ate fflkt n with protein, putrefaction 
occurs, These foods do not decompose as quickly as other protein 
foods when they are not immediately digested. Furthermore, acids 
do not delay the digestion of nuts and chrc , ;i*; because tliese foods 
contain enough fat to inhibit gastric secretion for a longer time than 
do acids. 


r at rm rr ei n com b i \'A news 

Mdeods Physiology in A/orit'rri Medicine says: ”Fal lias been 
shown to esert n distinct inhibiting influence on the secretion of 
gastric juice . . . the presence of oil in the stomach delays the se¬ 
cretion of juice poured out on a subsequent meal of otherwise readily 
digestible food-' Here is an important physiological truth, the full 
significance of which has seldom been realized. Most men and 
women who write on food combining ignore the depressing effect 
fat I ms upon gastric secretion. 

The presence of fat in the Toed lessens the amount of appetite 
secretion that is poured into the stomach, lessons the amount of 
“chemical secretion" poured out, lessens the activity of the gastric 
glands, lowers the amount of pepsin and. hydrochloric acid in the 
gastric juice and may lower gastric tone bv as much as fifty per cent. 
This inhibiting effect may last two nr more hours. 

This means that when protein food is eaten, fat should not be 
taken at the same meal, fn other words, such foods as cream* 
butter, oils of various kinds, gravies, fat meats, etc., should not be 
consumed at the same meal with nuts, cheese* eggs. flesh. It will 
lie rioted, in this connection, that those foods that normally contain 
fat within themselves, us nuts <ir cheese or milk, require longer lime 
to digest than those protein foods that are lacking in fat. 

Out fourth rule, then, is; Eat fat* and proteins at separate meals'. 

It is well to know that an abundance of green vegetables, es¬ 
pecially uncooked ones, counteract the inhibiting effect of fat, so 
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that if one must tuive fat with one's protein, one may offset its in¬ 
hibiting effect upon the digestion of protein by consuming much 
green substance with the meal. 

SUGAR PROTEIN COMBINATION 

All sugars-commercLil sugars, syrups, sweet fruits, honey, 
etc.—hiivt* an inhibiting effect upon the Secretion of gastric juice 
and upon the motility of the stomach. This fact adds significance to 
ihe remark made to children by mothers that the eating of cookies 
before meals "spoils the appetite." Sugars taken with proteins hin¬ 
der protein digestion. 

Sugars undergo no digestion in I he mouth and stomach. They 
lire digested in the intestine. If taken alone they are not held in 
the stomach long, but aie quickly sent into the intestine. When 
eaten with other foods, either proteins or starches, they arc held 
up in the stomach for n prolonged period, awaiting the digestion of 
the other foods. While thus awaiting the completion of protein 
or starch digestion thev undergo fermentation. 

Based oil these simple iacts of digestion, our rule is: Eat sugars 
Uful protein* at separate weals 


SUGAR-STARCH COMBINATIONS 

Starch digestion iinmuilly begins in the mouth and continues, 
under proper conditions, for some time in I lie stomach. Sugars do 
not undergo any digestion in either die mouth or stomach, but in 
ihe small intestine only. When consumed alone .sugars are mticklv 
sent out i 1 the stomach into the intestine. When consumer! with 
other foods, they are held up in the stomach for some lime awaiting 
die digestion of the other foods. As thev tend to ferment very 
qmVklv under the conditions of waiindi and moistuie existing in the 
stomach, this type of eatmg ; dm rest fciumiritves acid fermentation 

Jellies, jams, fruit butters, commercial sugar (white nr lirmvn, 
bed. cane or lactic), honey, molasses, syrups, etc., added to cakes, 
breads, pastries, cereals, potatoes, etc., produce fermentation. The 
regularity with which millions of our people eat cereals and sugar 
for breakfast arid suffer with sum stomach, sour eructations, arid 
other evidences of indigestion as a consequence, would be amusing 
were it not so tragic. Sweet hints with starch also result in fc*r- 
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mentation. Breads containing dates, raisins, figs, etc., so popular 
among the frequenters of the “health food” stores, lire dietetic 
abominations. In many quarters it is thought that if honey is used 
instead of sugar this may he avoided, but such is not the case. 
Honey with hot cakes, syrup with hot cakes, etc., arc almost sure to 
ferment. 

There is every reason to believe that the presence of the sugar 
with the starch definitely interferes with the digestion of starch. When 
sugar is taken into the mouth there is a copious outpouring of saliva, 
hut it contains no ptvnliu for ptyalin does uol act upon sugar. If 
the starch is disguised with sugar, honey, syrup, jellies, jams, etc., 
this will pievent tfie adaptation of the saliva to stnrch digestion. 
Little or no ptynlin will tie secreted and starch digestion will not 
take place. 

Major Reginald F. E. Austin, M.D-, R.A.M.C,, M.R.C.S,, 
L.R.C.P., says: "foods that are wholesome by themselves or in cer¬ 
tain combinations often disagree when eaten with others. For ex¬ 
ample, bread and butter taken together cause no unpleasantness, 
but if sugar or jam or marmalade is added trouble may follow. Be¬ 
cause the sugar will he taken up first, and the conversion of. the 
starch Into sugar is then delayed. Mixtures of stnrch and sugar in¬ 
vite fermentation and its attendant evils." 

Upon these facts vve base the rule: Eat starches and sugars at 
separate meats. 


EATING MELONS 

Large numbers of people complain tlmt melons do not agree 
with them. Some of these people, desiring to appear more up-to-date 
in their knowledge, explain that they are allergic to melons. I have 
fed melons in quantity to hundreds of such people and found that 
they have no trouble with them and that their supposed allergy was 
but a figment of the imagination. Melons :ue such svholesome foods 
and arc so casv of digestion that even the most feeble digestions 
can handle them very nicely. 

But trouble, frequency sesere suffering, dues often follow the 
eating of melons. Why? Thr.sc fords undergo no digestion in the 
stomach 'l he little digestion they require takes place in the intestine 
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If taken proper|v ( they are retained in the stomach but a few minutes 
and are then passed info the intestine. But if taken with other foods 
that ret|nire 11 lengthy stay in ihr stomach for salivary or gastric 
digestion, thev me held up in the stomach. A*, they decompose very 
quickly when cut open and kept in ;i warm place, they are prone to 
give list* to much gas and discomfort when eaten with most other 
foods. 

I take a patient who says that every time he eats watermelon he 
has severe pain in his abdomen, that he fills up with gas, and that 
he suffers in other wavs. He declares that melons have always 
'disagreed” with him, that he could never eat them. I feed this 
patient an abundance of melon and he has no gns, no pain, nn dis¬ 
comfort. blow do I achieve this? I feed the melon alone. He is 
given all the melon he desires at a meal-makes his ■ meal on melon. 
He immediately discovers that melons do "agree" with him, that 
he is not allergic to melons. 

From these facts we derive the uilc: Eai melons alone. 

Tins means that watermelons, hooev dews, musk melons, canta¬ 
loupes, casahas, pertain melons, banana melons, Crenslmiv melons, 
pie melons, Christmas melons, und othci melons should be eaten 
alone. They should not he eaten between meals, but at meal time, 
ft is well to make the meal on melon. 

I have tiied feeding melons with Iresh linits and there seems 
to he nn reason whv thev mav not be fed together, if this is desired. 

TAKE MILK ALONE 

It is the rule in nature that thi* young ot each species takes its 
milk alone Indeed, in the early life of young mammals, ihev lake 
n«» other food hul milk Then there comes a timp when tries 
eat milk and othei ioodv but they take ihem separately. Finally 
there comes a lime when thev are weaned, after which they never 
take milk again. Mill- is tin* toud it the young. I here is itu nerd 
for it after the end of the normal suckling period. The daiiy indus¬ 
try and the medical piofession have taught ns that we need a quart 
fit milk a das mi lang as we live—we are never In he weal it'd hut 
are to remain sucklings all mu lives This is a commercial program 
inf I expresses no human need. 
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Due to i\< protein and fnt /cte.im) content. milk combines poor* 
lv with .ill foods. ll w ill lomhine fairly wdl with acid fruits, 'flic 
hist thing thnt occurs when if enters the stomach is dial it conguhitp.v 
—forms curds. These curds tend to form around the particles of otEi-ei 
iood in die stomach thus insulating them against the gastric* (nice. 
This prevents their digestion until after the milk curd i% digested. 

Om rule with milk is: Ttikc milk oboe or let it oboe. 

hi feeding milk to young children a fruit meal may be fed 
and then, huh .in hour .iftrrw.ird milk may lie given. The milk 
should not he given with 1 he fruits, except hi the ease of arid fmils. 
The orthodox jew follows ,i very excellent plan of eating when he 
refuses In consume milk with flesh. But its use with oeieals os other 
starch is equally as objectionable 

DESSE/iTS 

DesseiLs. eaten at the end nf a meal, usually aftei I lie cater 
has eaten In repletion, scry commonly aflei In* has eater, moic than 
he requires of othej foods, an* such things as cakes, pies, puddings, 
ice cream stewed tinits. etc., which combine badly with almost 
every other pari of the meal. They serve no useful purpose and are 
not lidsisable- There should he hut one rule with reference l<« them: 
il rs this: Desert the desserts. 

Or. Tilden Used to advise ih.il il vuu mnsl have a piece of pie, 
cat the pie and a large raw vegetable salad and nothing else and, 
then, rrN.iv the next r uettl. Dr. Harvey W, W’ilev once remarked 
lluil the fond value pie is iiiii|iic!itiuiied: * if nnlv lenuius lo he 
digested Ceil anils eaten ssilli .1 rcgtilat meal, as is lire custom, 
it is mil well digested the same may he said lor llie oiIht desserts. 
< 'old dense its. like ice cream iulcipoar another hill lie I to (hr di- 
gi stive process—that n| cold. 
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CHAPTI-li IV 


In hi 1 * Ti'vtlmtdi of Vhtfsiolonij Howell says tliut “In the large In¬ 
testine pmtein putieliietimi Is a constant and normal occurrence’ 
Me records that ‘ lUvugnizing that lernicntahmi hy means of Inn.- 
Iitiu is ,i nunn-d occurrriK'i in the gastvo-intestinal canal the 'pics- 
tion I ms arisen whether this process is in .my was necessary to norm* 
ul titlesfmu and nutrition/' After considerable discussion nF thin 
rpicstimi and lefc-rcuci to experiments that flaw been made lie re.lili¬ 
es no definite- conclusion, hid thinks “it seems wise tu lake I he e<m- 
servativi* view tli.it while the presence of the bacteria confers in pos¬ 
itive benefit, the organism lias adapted itself under usual conditions 
to neutralize their injurious action/ 


He points out that tin* putrefactive bacteria break down the 
proteins into amino-acids, but that they do nn stop burr They de¬ 
stroy the am tun-acids and give us. as final products of their activities, 
such poisons as iudol, skatol. phenol, phenyl prop ionic and phenyl* 
acetic acids, fat tv acids, c.ul urn dioxide, hydrogen, marsh gas, hy¬ 
drogen siilp]tide, etc. He acids that “many of these products are 
given oil in the feces, while others lire absorbed in part mu! excreted 
subscipieiitly in flu* 1111111-/' Finally, fit* says "There is evidence that 
other more or less toxic substances belonging tu the group of 
are produced by the fnilFier action of the bacteria on the nuiina- 
ncicls in the protein molecule." 


It does not seem logical to assume that such a process of toxin 
formation is either normal or neeess.uv in the process of digestion, 
ft seems r<> me- lb.it Howell and the other physiologists have merely 
mistaken a common or almost universal occurrence, at least it is 
almost universal in civilized life, as a normal occurrence. Tfiev have 
not stopped to ask why Ferine:! tat ion and putrefaction occur in flic 
digestive tract. What causes it to occur? Tlmt it is a source of 
poisoning tfiev admit. Howell goes so far as lo sav; "It is well known 
that excessive bactcri.il action mav lead to intestinal troubles, such 
as diarrhea, nr possibly to more serious interference with general 
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nutrition owing to ihe formation of toxic products, such as ihe 
amines/' 1 fr fails to define what hr means bv “excessive bacterial 
action. 

I have repeatedly pointed out the (oily of accepting mere 
conventions as normal. The mere fuel that protein putrefaction is 
well nigh universal in the colons of civilized mun is, by itself, not 
sufficient to establish the phenomenon as n normal one. It is first 
necessary to ask and answer the question: Why i* protein putrefac¬ 
tion ,vo common? It may also be well to usl if it serves any useful 
purpose. 

Aie liie putrefaction and fermentation that arc su common due U> 
overeating, to die eating of illegitimate proteins, to eating wrong com¬ 
binations, to eating under physical and emotional conditions (fatigue, 
work, worry, fear, anxiety, pain, fever, inflammation, etr.) that re¬ 
tard or suspend digestion? Is it the result of impaired digestion from 
arty cause? Must we always take it for granted that the present 
eating practices of civilized man are normal? Why must we uccopt 
as normal what wp find in a race of sick and weakened beings? 

Foul stools, loose stools, impacted stools, pebbly stools, much 
foul gas, colitis, hemorrhoids, bleeding with stools, the need for toilet 

S aper, and all the other things of this nature that accompany present- 
ay living, arc swept into Urn orbit of the normal by the assertion 
that putrefaction is a normal occurrence in the human colon. We 
have it asserted in different words that "whatever is, is right/' 

That there arc animals that do not present protein putrefaction 
in their intestinal tract*, that there arc men and women whose eating 
and living habits give odorless stools and no gas, that a change id 
habits produces a change of results—these facts are of no importance 
to physiologists who are devoted to the stultifying axiom that (inly 
conventions are in he received as data, Howell accepts as normal 
the generally prevailing septic condition of the human colon mid 
completely ignores the causes that produce and maintain this con* 
diiion of sepsis. 

The blood stream should receive from the digestive tract water, 
amino-acids, fatty acids, glycerol, monosaccharides, minerals and vi¬ 
tamins, It should not receive alcohol, acetic acid, ptomaines, leu* 
comaines, hydrogen sulphide, etc. Nutritive materials, not poisons, 
should be received from the digestive tract. 
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When starches and complex sugars are digested they are broken 
down into simple sugars called monosaccharides, which are usable 
substances-n uirimentu- When stardies and sugars undergo fermen¬ 
tation they nre broken down into carbon dioxide, acetic acid, alcohol 
and water, winch substances, with the exception of water, are non- 
USuhle substances— poisons. When proteins are digested, they are 
broken down into amino-acids, which are usable substances-no- 
trientx. When proteins putrefy, lliey are broken down into a variety 
of ptomaines and leucomaines, which urn non-usablc substances— 
poisons. So with all othei food factors—enzymic digestion of foods 
prepares them for use by the body; bacterial decomposition of foods 
unfits them for use by trie body. The first process gives us nutrient 
elements as the finished product; the second process gives us poisons 
as tike end-result. 

What avails it to consume the theoretically required number 
of calories dally, only to have the food ferment and putrefy in the 
digestive tract? Food that thus spoils docs not yield up its calories 
to the body. What is gained by eating abundantly of adequate pro¬ 
teins only to have these putrefy in the gastro-intestinai canal? Pro¬ 
teins thus rendered unfit for entrance into the body do not yield 
up their amino-acids. Whnf benefit does one receive from eating 
vialmin-rich foods only to have these decompose in the stomach 
and intestines? Foods thus rotted do not 3 upply the body with 
vitamins. What nutritive good comes from eating mineral-laden 
foods only to have those rot in the alvinr canal? Foods that are thus 
rendered unfit for use provide the body with no minerals. Carbohy¬ 
drates that ferment in the digestive tract are converted into alcohol 
and acetic acid, not into monosaccharides. Fats that become ran¬ 
cid in he stomach and intestine provide the body WLth no fatty acids 
and glycerol. To derive sustenance from the foods eaten, they must 
be digested: they must not rot. 

Discussing phenol, indol and sfcatol, Howell points out that 
phenol (carbolic acid), after it is absorbed, is combined in part, 
with sulphuric acid, forming an ethereal sulphate, or phenolsulphonic 
acid, and is excreted in the urine in Lhis form. "So also with crosul,” 
he adds. Indol and skutol, after being absorbed, are oxidized into 
in doxy l unrl skatoxyl, alter which they are combined with sulphuric 
acid, like phenol, and ure excreted in the urine as indoxvl-sulphuric 
acid and skatoxyhsulphuric acid. These poisons have long been 
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found in the urine and the amount of them occuring in the urine is 
taken as un index to the extent of nuUefacLion tJkat is going on in the 
intestine, That the body may and does establish toleration for these 
poisons, as it does for other pnifsons that are habitually introduced 
into it is certain, but it seems the height of Folly to assume that “the 
organism has adapted itself under usual conditions to nnjtralfze" 
these products of bacterial activity. Certainly the discomfort that 
arises from the accumulation of gas in the abdomen. Cite? bad breath 
that grows out of gastro-intestinal fermentation and putrefaction, 
tile foul and unpleasant odor from the stools and from the expelled 
gasses are as undesirable ns are the poisons. 

That it is possible to have a clean sweet breath, freedom from 
gas pressure and odorless stools is common knowledge. It seems to 
me that instead of assuming that a common phenomenon is normal, 
perhaps even necessary, it were wise to consider the causes of this 
occurrence and determine whether or not it is normal. If it is possible 
to avoid the unpleasant results of fermentation and putrefaction, 
if it is possible to avoid the poisoning that results from these, if we 
can remove from the body the burden of oxydizlng and eliminating 
these bacterial products, it seems to me to be eminently desirable 
to do so. If it is admitted that ‘'excessive bacterial activity” may 
produce diarrhea and even serious nutritional evils, what may we 
expect from long continued bacterial activity' that is short of 'ex¬ 
cessive'’? Tills, it seems to rne, is a pertinent question. 

Anything that reduces digestive power, anything that slows 
up the processes of digestion, anything that temporarily suspends tlie 
digestive process will favor bacterial activity'. Such things as over 
eating (eating beyond enzymic capacity'), eating when fatigued, 
eating just before beginning work, eating when chilled or over heated, 
eating w r hen feverish, in pain, when there is severe inflammation, 
when not hungry, when worried, anxious, Fearful, angry, etc.—eating 
under all of these and similar circumstances favors bacterial decom¬ 
position of the foods eaten. The use of condiments, vinegar, alcohol, 
and nthrr substances that retard digestion favors bacterial activity. 
If we carcFufly analyze the eating practices of most civilized people, 
we may easily find a hundred and nnn reasons why gastro-mtcstinal 
fermentation and putrefaction arc so nearly universal without assum¬ 
ing that these processes are normal, perhaps necessary. The causes 
i>f digestive inefficiency' and failure are legion. 
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One of the most common causes of digestive inefficiency, uue 
that is almost universally ptacliced in this country, is eating wrong 
combinations uf foocU, Thi 1 almost universal practice of igciormg 
our enzymic limitations mid eating haphazardly is responsible for 
a large part oi the indigestion with which almost everylxxly suffers 
more or less constantly. The proof of tliis lies In Lhe fuel that feeding 
correct combinations ends the indigestion. This statement should 
not be misunderstood. Feeding correct combinations will only im¬ 
prove and not t'iid indigestion, if lhe indigestion is dur tn part to 
other causes. If worry, for example, is a prominent factor in cause, 
worry will have to lie discontinued before digestion can be normal. 
Rut it should be known that worry with wrong iotnbin.itions will 
give worse indigestion than worry with correct combinations. 

Rex Beach, who untie mined gold in Alaska, wrote ul gold miners; 
"We ate greatly n! baking-powder broad, underdone beans and fat 
pork. No btxmei were these victuals down than they went to war 
on us. I he real call of the wild was nut the howl of the Limber 
wolf, the maniac laughter ot the Artie loon, or the muting cry of the 
bull moose; it was the dyspeptic belch of the miner." Our physiolo¬ 
gists. ignoring I lie mode ot rating that is responsible for it. would 
declaie this "belch of the miner," his abdominal distension and dis- 
tress, the resulting gastio*intestin.il decomposition, foul stools und 
passing of much foul gas, to lie normal, ft the miner did not have 
Bell -iii i*, oi AlLiseltzei with which to palliate las distress and encour¬ 
age further indiscretion* in eating, he eoutd always ion bis finger 
down his throat uid induce vomiting, il bis distress became too great. 
Constipation. alternating with diarrhea, was common on such a diet. 

Millions of dollars arc* spent vearlv for drugs which afford a 
temporary respite from the discomfort and distress tluit result from 
dm t imposition ol food in the sir much and intestine. Substances 
to neutralize acidity, to absorb gas. to relieve pain, oven to relieve 
headache due to gastric irritation, are employed by train loads by 
tin- American people. Othei substances, such as pepsin, are employed 
to aid in I fie digestion uf food. Instead of regarding this os a norm¬ 
al condition, Hygitnisis regard it as an •wlicuieh abnormal condi- 
tion. Kuse and comfort, not pain and distress, .ire marks of health. 
Normal digestion is nut ucvonipuuied with au> sign.-, ui symptoms of 
disease 
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chapter v 

As nil physiologists are agreed that the character of the digestive 
juice secreted corresponds with the character of lire food to ho di¬ 
gested and that each food calls for its own specific modification of the 
digestive juice, it follows os the night the day, that complex mix- 
hires of foods greatly impair the efficiency nf digestion- Simple 
meals will prove to he more easily digested, hence more healthful. 

Conventional trilling habits violate all of the rules of food com¬ 
bining that have been given in the preceding chapter and. since the 
majority of people manage to live for at least a few years and to 
"enjoy* their aches and pains and their frequent ‘spells of sickness," 
few of them arc willing to give any intelligent consideration to their 
eating habits. They usually declare, when die subject of food com¬ 
bining comes op, that they eat all nf the condemned combinations 
regularly and It docs not hurt them. Life and death, health and 
disease arc mere matters of accident to them. Unfortunately they 
arc encouraged in this view by their medical advisers. 

More than thirty years spent in feeding the well and the sick, 
the weak and the strong, the old and the young, have demonstrated 
that a change to correctly combined meals is followed by an imme¬ 
diate improvement in health as a consequence of lightening the load 
the digestive organs have to cany, thus assuring better digestion, 
Improved nutrition and Irss poisoning. J know that such meals are 
lollowed by less fermentation and less putrefaction, less gas and dis¬ 
comfort. 1 do not believe that such experiences are worth much if 
they cannot bp explained by correct principles, lmt 1 have explained 
them in preceding pages, so that they do assume great importance 
The rules of fond combining herein given are soundly rooted in 
physiology, thoroughly tested by experience, and arc worthy of 
more than a passing thought, 

A great part nf the yearly massacre of children’s tonsils grows 
out of trie oocjst>iikL fermentation in their digestive tracts consequent 
upon their regular eating n fiesh-and-bread, cereals-and-sugar, cookies- 
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uml-fruit, etc* diet. Until parents learn how to feed their children 
with proper respect (or enzymic limitations and cease feeding thorn 
the so-called "balanced meals" now in vogue, their children arc 
going to continue to suffer, not only with colds and tonsillar troubles, 
hut with gastritis { indigestion), diarrhea, constipation, feverishness, 
the various childrens diseases, poliomyelitis, etc. 

Commonly eaten combinations arc bread and flesh-hot dogs, 
sandwiches, hamburgers, ham an rye, and the like—bread and eggs, 
bread and cheese, potatoes and flesh, potatoes and eggs, (eggs in 
n potato salad, for example), cereals with eggs (usually at break¬ 
fast), etc. Nor is it customary to eat the- protein first and the car¬ 
bohydrate afterwards. These foods arc eaten together ancl I hi own 
into the stomach in the most haphazard and indiscriminate manner. 
The customary way of eating breakfast is to hav e cereal first {usually 
with milk or cream and sugar), and then egg on toast. Viewing the 
common breakfast, which follows a common pattern eaten by most 
Americans, wo should not he surprised that ii is so regularly followed 
by indigestion, nor that the traffic in Bromo-Sellzer, Alkaseitzer, Deli¬ 
ans, Turns, baking soda, etc., is carried out on such a large scale. 

Dishes nf Italian origin that arc growing very popular in this 
country are such mixtures as spaghetti and meat balls, spaghetti and 
cheese, spaghetti and ravioli. The spaghetti is commonly served 
with tor.into sauce and white bread. A small chopped salad that 
accompanies, contains olive oil, vinegar and great quantities of salt 
Other dressings arc often servrd with the salad. While bread is 
usually served with this abominable mixture. In the smallei places 
oleomargarine is served. Beer or wine frequently is taken with 
sue! i a meal. 

The radio hawker tells the poor victims of such unphysiologicul 
habits of eating that when he* suffers with "acid indigestion," he 
should resort to some one 01 other of the popular palliatives—nobody 
ever hints that such palliation guarantees the continuance of ihe 
evil habits and assures the later development nf serious trouble. "Great 
oaks from little aeoms grow,” runs the old copybook maxim, hut in 
• this principle is nr.t recognized by those wlm presume to 

Inasmuch as, physiologically, the first step in the digestion of 
starch and the first step in the digestion of protein lakes place in 
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opposite media-starch reauiring nn alkaline medium, protein re¬ 
quiring an acid medium-these two types of foods certainly should 
not be eaten at the same meal. 

It Ls well known to physiologists that undigested starch absorbs 
pepsin. This being true it is inevitable that the eating of starches 
und proteins at the same meal will retard protein digestion. Tests 
have .shown, it is claimed, that this retardation is not great -protein 
digestion being retarded but four to six minutes, which is insig¬ 
nificant. There i*> reason to believe that these findings are faulty. 
For, if the only result of such a combination is u four to sn minutes 
retardation nf the digestion of protein, so much undigested protein 
should not be found in the stools of tlui.se who eat such mixtures. I 
am convinced that the interference with protein digestion is greater 
than the tests indicate. Those who object to efforts to properly com¬ 
bine our foods lend to focus attention on the protein and, using the 
results of Lhese tests as Lbe basis of their objection to the rule ugnmsl 
mixing proteins and cwbohydrataes, they studiously avoid all refer¬ 
ence to the suspension of sbuch digestion that results horn such 
mixtures 

Previously we learned that it is unwise to consume more than 
one kind nf protein nf a meal. This is true, not merely because il 
complicates and icl ads the digestive process, hut also, because il 
lends to over fating of protein. At present tlie trend is to mer- 
emphasize the need for protein foods and to encourage overeating 
of these fluids. I would like lu enter a warning against ibis folh 
at this place and point nut that it is a return to the dietary fallacies 
of half a eeiihuv ago. Diet fads, aidecd, seem tu tun in circles. 

So different m ehniuetei are the specific secretions poured nut 
upon each dilfiaeiit foiul dial Puvlox speaks of "milk juir.’e," "bn ad 
juice" and "meat juice/' Two proteins of different character and 
different composition leipiirc different types of digestive juices and 
these juices, nf different strength and character are pruned inti ■ 
tile slum.iib ial different limes diitiug the dines live process. Khizhin. 
one of Pavlov’s eo-workers, showed that the secretion ntspon.se o( 
die digestive glands is not ‘ limited to the powers uf the juice hut 
extends to die rate of its flow, anil also it.v total quantity/" The 
character ol the food eaten determines not only the digestive power of 
iht* juice secreted upon it, I ml also its total acidity—acidity is greatest 
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with flesh, least with bread, There is also a marvelous adjustment 
oi the juice as to timing, the strongest juice being poured out in 
the first hour with flesh, in the third hour with bread, in the Iasi 
hour of digestion with mills. 

Due to the fact that each separate kind of food dutermnles 5 
definite hourly rate of secretion and occasions characteristic limita¬ 
tions in the various powers of the juices, foods requiring marked 
differences in the digestive secretions, as for example, bread ami flesh, 
certainly should not be consumed at the same meal. Pnvlov sheaved 
that five times as much pepsin is poured nut upon bread ns upon 
milk containing an amount of protein equivalent to that con tamed in 
the bread, while the nitrogen of flesh requires more pepsin than milk 
These different kinds of foods received quantities of pnr.ym^ cor¬ 
responding to the differences in then digeslshility. Comparing equi¬ 
valent weights, flesh requires the most and milk the least amount of 
gastric juice, but comparing equivalents of nitrogen, bread needs tbr 
most and flesh the least juice, 

All of these facts Lire very well known tu physiologists, but they 
have never attempted to moke any practical application of (hern, 
Indeed, when they condescend to discuss them at all in relation 
to the practical problems of life (of eating), they tend to glass over 
them and to provide flimsy reasons xvhy the haphazard eating prac¬ 
tices that are almost everywhere In vogue should be continued. 
They arc inclined In regard the mm‘e immediate nv(] results of inch 
imprudent eating as normal, as was shown in the previous chapter. 

Due to the inhibiting effects of acids. sugars and fats upon di¬ 
gestive secretion, it is unwise to eat such foods with proteins. Sup 
pose we consider these combine lions briefly in ihr: urdrr given, 

Hie inhibiting effect of fat (butter, cream, oils, uleiunargarine. 
etc.) upon gastric secretion, which retards protein digestion for two 
hours or more, renders it inadvisable to consume fats with proteins. 
The presence of fat in Fat meats, ill fried meats and fried eggs, in 
milk, nuts and similar foods is the probable reason that these foods 
require longer to digest than do lean roasts or cuddled nr punched 
eggs. Fat meats and fried meats arc particularly likely to give tbr 
eater trouble. We should make it a rule, therefore, not to eat fats 
of any kind with our protein. 
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The inhibiting effect of fat upon gastric secretion may tic coun¬ 
ter acted by consuming a plentiful supply of green vegetablc*, par¬ 
ticularly uncooked. Uncooked cabbage is particularly effective in 
this respect. For this reason, it were better to consume green veg¬ 
etables with cheese and nuts than to consume acid fruits with them, 
etei) '(hough, this hitter is not particularly objectionable. 

Sugars, by inhibiting both gastric secretion and gastric motility 
(movement of the stomach) interfere with the digestion of proteins. 
At the same time these food suInstances, which require no digestion 
in the mouth and stomach, are held up pending the digestion of 
the proteins, hence they undergo fermentation. Proteins should not 
be eaten at the same meal with sugais of any kind or character. Dr. 
Norman's experiments showed that taking cream and sugar after a 
meal delays tlx: digestion of the meal altogether for severnl hours. 

Acids of all kinds inhibit the secretion of gastric juice. They 
thus interfere with the digestion of proteins. The exceptions are 
ehrese, nuts and avocados These foods, containing, us they do, 
cream and oil which inhibit the secretion of gastric juice as much 
and as long ns do acids, do not have their digestion appreciably 
interfered with when acids are taken with them. 

The Foods that combine best with protein foods of all kinds are 
the non-sturehy and succulent vegetables. Spinach, chard, kale, 
beet greens, mustard greens, turnip greens, Chinese cabbage, broc¬ 
coli. cabbage, asparagus, fresh green beans, okra, Brussell sprouts, 
all hesli tender squash, except Hubbard .squash, onions, celery, let¬ 
tuce. cucumbers, nidishes, sorrel, water cress, parsley, endive, dande¬ 
lion, cnllards. rape, cse:irole, cardoon, broccoli- de -rappe, bamboo 
sprouts and similar non-starchy foods. 

The following vegetables form poor foods to combine with pro¬ 
tons. beets, turnips, pumpkins, carrots, salsify (vegetable oyster or 
oyster plant), cauliflower, kohlrabi, rutabagas, lieans. peas, Jerusalem 
artichokes, potatoes, including the sweet potato, being somewhat 
starchy, they make better additions to the Starch meat. Deans and 
peas, being protein-starch combinations in themselves, are better eat¬ 
en as a Marc'll or as u protein, combined with green vegetables, with¬ 
out other protein or starch with the meal, Potatoes are sufficiently 
starchy to form the starch part of the starch meal. 
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The following menus constitute properly combined protein meals. 
It is suggested that the protein meal l>e eaten in the evening. Acids 
and oils and oily dressings should not he taken with the protein 
meals. These meals may he eaten in amounts required hv the in* 
dividijul. 


Vegetable Salad 
Green Squash 
Spinach 

Nuts 

Vegetable Salad 
Collar dx 

Yellow Squash 
Avocado 

\ I’getjibli’ Salad 
Spinach 

Green Squash 
Cottage (.’hecst* 

Vegetable SalnH 
Gharri 

Asparagus 

Nuts 

Vegetable Salad 
Mustard Greens 
String Ben ns 
Avocado 

Vegetable Salat! 

Beet Greens 

Green Peas 

Colt age Cheese 

Vegetable Salad 
Asparagus 

Yellow Squash 

Nuts 

Vegetable Salad 
Turnip Greens 
Green Teas 
Avocado 

Vegetable Salad 
Yellow Squash 
Broccoli 

Cottage Cheese 

Vegetable Salad 
Broccoli 

Fresh Com 

Nuts 

Vegetable Salad 
Yellow Squash 
Cabbage 

Sunflower Seed 

Vegetable Salad 
Spinach 

Cabbage 

I T n processed Ch eese 

Vegetable Salad 
Okra 

Spin neb 

Nuts 

Vegetable Salad 
Spinach 

Broccoli 

Sunflnwei Seed 

Vegetable Salad 
Baked Eggplant 
Chard 

ErS* 

Vegetable Salad 
Chard 

Yellow Squash 

Nuts 

Vegetable Salad 
Chord 

Okra 

Cottage Cheese 

Vegetable Salad 
Spinach 

Yellow Squash 

Eggs 

Vegetable Salad 
Beet Greens 

String Beans 

Nuts 

Vegetable Salad 
Okra 

Yellow Squash 
Cottage Cheese 

Vegetable Salad 
Turnip Greens 

String Beans 

Egg* 
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Vegetable Salad 
Chard 

Yellow Squadi 
Land i Chaps 

Vegetable Salad 

t* 

Creeli Squash 
hale 

l npn icesscd 
Cheese 

Vegetable Salad 
Beet Greens 
< )kra 

Sunflower Seed 

Vegetable S.iLtd 
kale 

Sliiiig Beans 
Sunflower Seed 

Vegetable Salad 
lhiM'd Eggplant 

Chill (l 

Sov Sprouts 

Vegetable Salmi 
Asparagus 
Green Beaus 
Wul i nits 

\ rgelahlc Salad 
Okra 

Beet C locus 
Sunflower Seed 


Vegetable Salad 
Chard 

Yellow Sr | uas! i 
Avocado 

Vegetable Salad 
White Cabbage 
Spinach 
Nut* 


Vegetable Salad 
Okra 

Red Cabbage 
Avocado 

Vegetable Salad 
Asparagus 
Cane Aitkin tics 
Avocado 


V egetable Salad 
BttH*coli 

Ci ecu Beaus 
Nuts 

Vegetable Salad 
Steamed Onions 
Swiss Chard 

l 11 [Hi ie<vvseiI Clloose 

V e got all I e Salad 
Green Sq 111 isll 
Turnip Careens 
Boast Heel 


Vegetable Salad 
Yellow Squash 
Cliard 
Avocado 


Vegetable Salad 
Baked Eggplant 
Kale 
A\ ocado 

V egel 11 lie Salad 
Yellow Squash 
Mustard Crocus 
Pecans 


Vegetable Salad 
Red Cabbage 
Spinaeb 

Cottage Cheese 

Vegetable Salad 
Asparagus 
Broccoli 
Eggs 


Vegetable Salad 
String Beans 
Okra 

Broiled Lamb 

Vegetable Salad 
Rru.ssrl Sprouts 
Kale 

\'ntH 
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CHAPTER VI 

One .mtlinr say*: "Don't sene more llum l\vn funds rich u» 
sugar nr starch at the same meal. When von seise bienil and po¬ 
tatoes. your .starch-license tuts run nut. A meal lli.it int itules peas, 
limul. potatoes, sugar. cilice and alter dinner mints should also In¬ 
clude a Vitamin li Complex capsule, some bicarbonate of soda inthei 
than lliat used on the vegetables!, mid die address of the nearest 
specialist in arlbrilis and other degenerative diseases/’ 

For more (him fifty years M has been die rule in i/i/gri nu circles 
(i* take but one standi at a meal mu! lo consume no sweet foods with 
the starch mt.il. Sugars, syrup* honeys cakes pics, minis, etc., 
have been tabu with starches- We do not say to those who come 
In us foi advice If von eat these with vom st.itcbes, take a dose 

w 4 

of baking soda with them Wo tell them lo avoid the lornicntatnm 
that is almost inevitable. In circles it is considered the 

height oi folly to fake a poison and thru take an antidoti with it. 
We 11 jink il hcM lira lo take die poison, 

Nilgai with stan li iiumiis feimentation. Il means a sour stomach, 
It means discomfort. Those who .ne addicted to the honey-eiiting 
practice and who are lalxmiig nndci tlir [iopnl.it lallarv that honey 
is a natmal sweet and may be cairn iiKiiserinimutuh. should know 
that this rule not to lake sweets with starches applies to hones as will. 
Hnnry or syrup, it makes on ihfleirncc which, with sum lint cakes, 
limns m sugui it matters not which with vom cereal*. lmncv nr 
sugar to sweeten vom cakes—these combinations sjwl! icimciitation. 
White sugar, hi own sugar. "'raw* sugar, imitation lnown sugar (diat 
is, white sugar dial lias been colored). black si lap inohsM'v mi other 
svrun, with stale lies means fermentation. Soda will oeiilulizc Ihe 
resulting ml ids, u will nor stop the fermentation. 

Foi more than fills veals il has hern the piachcc in /Jr/gfci \it 
circles to hike a large raw vegetable salad (leaving out tomatoes or 
other acid foods) with the starch meal. The salad lias been a very 
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large one, mc.uured by ordinary standards, and made up of fresh 
uncooked vegetables. This salad carries an abundance of vitamins 
and minerals. The vitamins in these vegetables are the genuine 
articles and no chemist’s imitations of the mil thing. No just-as-gond 
substitutes for vitamins have ever satisfied the Hygienists-. We take 
the real article oi nothing. Capsule-eating is a commercial program 
and belongs to the drug fetish. 

Vitamins complement each other, We need, not just the vita¬ 
min H complex, but all vitamins. A large raw vegetable salad sup¬ 
plies several known vitamins and those that may exist but have not 
yet been detected, Vitamins not only cooperate wJth each other in 
the nutritive process, but they also cooperate with the minerals in 
the body. Tnesc arc supplied by the vegetable salad. To take 
vitamin preparations thut are combined with calcium or iron or 
other minerals will not answer the purpose. These minerals are in 
non-usable forms. ‘I here Is no better source of food substances than 
the plant kingdom—the laboratory and the chemist have not yet been 
able to coiieoct acceptable foods. 

Hygienists advise but one starch at a meal, not because there is 
any conflict in the digestion of these foods, hut because taking two 
or more starches at n meal is practically certain to lead to overeating 
of this substance. We find it best, and this is doubly true in feeding 
the sick, to limit the starch intake to one starch at a meal. People 
with unusunl powers of self-control may he permitted two starches, 
but these individuals are so rare, the rule should he: one starch at a 
meal. 

The same- author says; “Whether vim cal hamburgers at the 
Creasy Spoon—or filet mignon at the Pinza— vim’re c.iling protein. 
Whethci it's griddle cakes at the diner—or crepe snzette at the Astxir- 
bilt—you're eating carbohydrates. And whether its oleemargerine 
from a leliel agency, or butter hills at the Cafe de Lux—you're eating 
fnt. These arc the big three, the fourth part of food is roughage. 
All food will predominate in one of these substances rir another. 
Some highly refined foods—like sugar—will contain only one ol the:sc, 
but—generally speaking, most foods contain all three-which is what 
makes the Hav Diet somewhat elusive/’ 

It is not true that the fourth part o! fond is roughage, for rough- 
age is not food, nnd it is not true that all foods predominate in tine 
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or the other of ihe.se four "parts of foods/’ Young, tender, growing 
plants have very little roughage, their cellulose being practically all 
digestible. They are valuable largely for their minerals and vita¬ 
mins. His "big fouj” does not take into account the minerals that 
are in foods, and which are very abundant in many foods, while 

relatively .scarce in others, 

■ 

One m^y easily get the idea, from leading the foregoing quota¬ 
tion. that one protein is us good as another, that one fat is as good 
as another, that any combination of food, such ns hamburgers or 
filet inignon, is as good ns any other, and that foods may be prepared 
in any manner desired. Its author is not actually guilty rtf holding 
any such views, but this statement of his could easily lead Ills readers 
to believe that just any old diet is good enough. 

The remark that I wish to discuss Ls that, generally speaking, 
most foods contain carbohydrates, fats, proteins and roughage and 
that, this makes the prohibition of protein-starch combinations "some¬ 
what elusive.” I want to differentiate between natural food combina¬ 
tions and the haphazard combinations commonly eaten. The hu¬ 
man digestive tract is adapted to the digestion of natural combina¬ 
tions, but it is certainly not adapted to the digestion of the hanhazznrd 
and indiscriminate combinations that nre eaten in civilized lire today. 
Natural combinations offer but little difficulty to the digestive sys¬ 
tem; but, it is one tiling to cat one food, however complex its nature; 
it is quite another thing to eat two foods of "opposite character,” 
The digestive juices may be readily adapted to one food, sucli as 
cereals, that is a protein-starch combination; they cannot be well 
adapted to two foods, such us bread and cheese. Tilden frequently 
said that nature never produced a sandwich. 

It should he axiomatic that om digestive system is adapted to 
the digestion of natural combinations and can handle the unnatural 
ones only with difficulty. Modem civilized eating habits are so far 
removed from anything seen anywhere in nature nr among so-called 
primitive peoples that it is impossible to think of them as heing 
normal eating habits. 

The prohibition is “somewhat elusive” to him simply because 
he has not given enough attention to I he process of digestion, It is 
true that Nature puls up such combinations. It is hue that these 
natural combinations offer but little difficulty to digestion. But, and 
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here is the fort of digestion that all orthodox dietitians miss, the 
body is capable of so adapting its digestive seerelnms, hath us to 
strength of acid, concentration of en/ymes and timing of secretions, 
to the digestive i equimnent* of a particular food, while such pre- 
i ise adaptation of juices to foods is not {Hissible when two different 
foods are eaten. Cannon demonstrated that il starch is well mixed 
with saliva, il will continue to digest in the stomach for as much us 
two hours. Tins certainly cannot be true if proteins are eaten with 
tin* staich, for, in this case, the glands of the stomach will deluge 
the fot>d with mi acid gastiic juice. thus rapidly ending gastric 
salivary digestion. 


He suss that the purpose ol saliva is to Ivegiu I lie process rif 
digestion of starches. "That is whv/‘ fie adds, “you should chew 
bread, cereals, and other stare by I noils very thoroughly; that is why 
you must not chink water through a mouthful of food. Though 
water .it meal time is not condemned—il is needed to help the body 
m the chemistry of digestion—il most no! fu* permilec! to weaken the 
action of .saliva on starches in the mouth/' 


Till' digestion of starches begins in the mouth, or should, 1 ml 
thev remain iu the mouth for such a short lime th,»t very little Hi- 
gestinn takes place. Salivan digestion of starches can and will con 
tiiliie in the stomach for .1 long period if they are eaten under piupci 
conditions. Eating acids and proteins with them will inhibit or com 
plrteiv suspend then digestion Drinking water with (lie 111e.1l will 
weaken the action of saliva upon si are lies in the .stomach as much as 
si v\ ill in the mouth, and it is not true that you need to drink at meal 
•inn* to have water to aid in the digest 11 m of vonr fund It w ill he 
I test to drink vmir water ten to fifteen minute* before meals, !f 
taken with meals it dilutes the digestive juices and then passes out 
of the stomach 111 short order tarn mg the digestive juices and their 
engines tilling with it. 

[lie following menus constitute properly cumluoed starch meals 
It is suggested that the .starch meal be eaten nt norm time. Starches 
sluhi 1I1 1 be eaten dl'V and should lie thorouglilv chewed ami insalivated 
before swallowing. Acids should not Ik* eaten on the salad with 
the starch meal We suggest a larger salad in the evening with the 
protein anti a smaller one at noon with the starch. These menus 
may he eaten in amounts required by the mtlh id mil. 
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Vegetable Sri lad 
Turnip Greens 
Yellow Squash 
Chestnuts 

Vegetable Salad 
Spinach 
String Beans 
Coconut 

Vegeta We Salad 
String Beans 
Mashed Rutabaggo 
Irish Potntocs 

Vegetable Salad 

Spinach 

Beets 

Irish Potatoes 

Vegetable Salad 
Chord 
Carrots 
Potatoes 

Vegetable Salad 
String Beans 
Turnips 

Sweet Potatoes 

Vegetable Salad 
Asparagus 
White Squash 
Yams 

Vegetable Salad 
Beet Greens 
Cauliflower 
Sweet Potatoes 


Vegetable Salad 
Spinach 
Bed Cabbage 
t^ihcd Caludnim 
Hoots 

Vegetable Saljd 
String Berms 
Bated Egg Flaiit 
Steamed Cal adium 
Roots 

Vegetable Salad 
Turnip Greens 
Okra 

Jerusalem Artichoke 

Vegetable Salad 

Kale 

Okra 

Jerusalem Artichoke 

Vegetable Salad 
Chard 

Yellow’ Squash 
Jerusalem Artichoke 

Vegetable Salad 

Spinach 

Turnips 

Jerusalem Artichoke 

Vegetable Salad 
Okra 

String Beaus 
(entsaTrni Artichoke 


Vegetable Salad 
Beet Greens 
(lira 

Brown Bice 

Vegetable Salad 
Turnip Greens 
Asparagus 
Brown Hire 

Vegetable Salad 
Collards 
Fresh Corn 
Brown Bice 

Vegetable Salad 
Beet Greens 
Cauliflower 
Biikrd Hnhlnird 

Squash 

Vegetable Salad 
Kale 

String Beans 
Baked Hubbard 
Squash 

Vegetable Salad 
Green Squash 
Okra 

Baked llubhnrd 
Squash 

Vegetable Salad 
Turnip Greens 
Broccoli 
Peanuts 
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Vegetalik* Snlac! 
Asparagus 

< )]cr;i 
Peanuts 

Vegetable Salad 
Okra 

Beet Greens 
Whole Grain Dread 

Vegetable Salad 
Yellow Wax Beans 
Kale 

Irish Potatoes 

Vegetable Salad 
String Beans 
Yellow Squash 
Irish Potatoes 

Vegetable Salad 
Okra 

Brussel! Sprouts 
Irish Potatoes 

Vegetable Salad 
String Beans 
Cabbage 
Sweet Potatoes 

Vegetable Salad 
Chard 
Broccoli 
Yams 

Vegeta hie Salad 

Spinach 

Cabbage 

< jhestnuts 


Vegetable Salad 
Swiss Chard 
Peas 

Hubbard Squash 

Vegetable Salad 
String Beaut 
Broccoli 

Hubbard Squash 

Vegetable Salad 
Spinach 
Cabbage 
Baked Hubbard 
Squash 

Vegetable Salad 
Beet Greens 
Yellow Squash 
Irish Potatoes 

Vegetable Salad 

Kale 

Okra 

Brown Hie© 

Vegetable Salad 
Spinach 
String Beans 
Peanuts 

Vegetable Salad 
Okra 

Cauliflower 

Carrots 


Vegetable Salad 
Chard 

String Beans 
Peanuts 

Vegetable Salild 
Spinach 

Green String Bean 
Brown Rice 

Vegetable Salad 

Ghutd 

Okra 

Brown Rice 

Vegetable Salad 
Chard 
Asparagus 
B;»kt*d Beans 

Vegetable Salad 
Swiss Chard 
Yellow Squash 
Baked Cal a ill mu 
Roots 

Vegetable Salad 
Okra 

Beet Greens 
Steamed Caladiitm 
Roots 

Vegetable Salad 
Yellow Squash 
Chord 
Potatoes 
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aiAPTF.B vn 

William Henry Porter. M.D. says in his book. Eating to Lice 
Long, that eating (nuts "is one of the most pernicious and repre¬ 
hensible of dietetic follies." But lie admits that fruit* eaten without 
other foods are all ripht. I doubt not that if he were approached 
On the subject of food combining, lie would declare it to he :i perni¬ 
cious fad. Dr. Percy Howe of Harvard noted that people who could 
not eat oranges with meals were able to eat them alone without 
trouble. Dr. Dewey, uf fasting fame, was Strongly opposed to the 
eating of fruits, declaring that they demoralize dieestinn. None of 
these men knew any tiling of food combining. They merely noted 
that eating fruits with other foods results in a huge amount of trouble, 
hence, they condemned, not the other foods, but the fruits. Actually, 
there is no more reason to condemn the fruit than there i-s to con¬ 
demn the other food with which the frnit is taken. 

Man, the archtype of the cheirotheria, should develop those 
frugivorous habits which arc common to his anatomical structure, 
and from which he lias largely departed in the course of time, due. 
no doubt in large measure to his wanderings since lie left his edenie 
home in the warmer regions. His sense of taste, heing the expression 
of organic demand, must, of course, share in his health or his dis¬ 
ease, and the taste which now demands flesh, will give place to n 
more exquisite appreciation of savors in the great varieties ot fruits, 
vegetables and nuts in their many, vnried nnd artistic combinations, 
which appeal as much to the eve and nose ns to the longue. 

Fruits are among the finest and best of foods. Nothing affords 
us more good eating pleasure than a rich, mellow apple, a luscious, 
well-ripened banana, a carefully selected buttery, creamy, smooth 
avocado, or the wholesome, heart-warming goodness of a sweet giape. 
Real gustatory happiness is derived from the peach brought to thr 
point of ripe perfection. Fruits, indeed, are a taste-enchanting, 
treasure trove of delightful eating enjoyment, With their luxury 
blends of tare flavors, delightful aromas, eye-pleasing colors, fiults 
are nlwnys nn invitation to pleasure in eating. 
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Fruits ure more than just a (Might to the eye. the nose and the 
mouth—they arc master mixtures of pun*, rich, real fund elements. 
Few of I horn arc rich in piotein-the avocado and olive bring the 
chief exceptions—but are packed full of mouth-watering sugars; are 
ull-slur [favor blends of acids, are full of minerals and vitamins. 
Together with nuts (which, holamcrdly, nre also classed us fruits) 
and green vegetables, fruits constitute an adequate diet—indeed, 
these foods constitute die ideal diet of the normally frugivorous ani¬ 
mal: man. 

Fruit eating affords us much deep-down pleasure. Mother na¬ 
ture has flavored them just right to afford us the greatest enjoyment 
m eating. They ure just right for our taste contentment. There is 
every reason why wo should eat these foods with which mother na¬ 
ture so compelling!}' entires us to eating enjoyment and which she 
hits filled with so much pure, rich, wholesome nourishment. 

Nothing can afford us more gustatory happiness and real deep- 
down tasty contentment than a meal of luscious fruits. Such a meal 
is always an invitation to pleasure. A fruit meal will not cause the 
troubles that flow from eating fruits with other funds. Such a meal 
will not demoralize digestion. It will do most for you. It is both 
refreshing and nourishing. The exquisite detighl of eating such a 
naturally good meal, the wonderful feeling of comfort that follows, 
the real, genuine satisfaction it affords, far surpass that of eating 
other food*. 

And this is the ideal manner in which to eat your fruits. Eat 
them at a fruit meal. The acids of fruits do not combine well with 
either starches or proteins; their sugars do nut combine with either 
piotcins or starches, the oils of the avocado and olive do not combine 
well with protein. Why risk digestive trouble by eating such foods 
with flesh, eggs, trend, etc. 

Ftuits undergo little or no digestion in the mouth and stomach 
and arc, as a rule quickly sent into the intestine, where they under¬ 
go the little digestion thev require. To eat them with other foods 
that do require considerable time in the stomach is to have them held 
up there pending the completion of the digestion of the other hnwis. 
Bacteria] decomposition follow's. We have previously considered 
this fact with reference to melons which nre also fruits. 
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Fruits should not be eaten between meals. To eat them between 
meals is to [>ut them into the stomach while die stomach i.s still 
busily engaged in digesting the previous meal. Trouble is sure to 
follow. Our rule* one from which we will do well not to vary, is to 
cut fruit at tt fruit mail. 

The habit uf drinking quantities, of fmil juices—lemon juice, 
orange juice, grapefruit juice, grape juice, tomato juice, pnpnya juice 
—between meals is responsible for a large amount of indigestion in 
those who think they are eating healthfully. This practice, revived 
during the last few years, was quite the vogue in Hygienic circles 
sixty to eighty years ago, and the digestive and other evils that 
flowed from it caused many to abandon rbe reform diet arid return 

m 

to their flesh pots. Let me recount Dr. Robert Walter's experience 
with the juice drinking fad, as he records it in lux Exact Scinnce of 

HcqIiK 

He says that in consequence of the treatments he had undergone 
in his efforts to recover health (First medical and then hydropathic), 
he had a “ravenous appetite fnr food" and ns a consequence of ihe 
irritation of bis stomach he had developed into a “gourmand which 
no amount of food could satisfy." He adds: "My sufferings from 
thirst were always great, but I did not like water, and having been 
taught the superior qualities of fruits. I could never get enough 
of the cooling juices, which fermented in my stomach, creating and 
peipe tun ting the very fever they temporarily relieved, all of which 
* *" kept mo in a fever of nervous hunger which no suffering in other 
n^spects ever equalled." 

This experience caused the doctor to renounce vegetarianism 
and return to meat eating. Eating at all hours of the day (for drink¬ 
ing juices is eating), he developed a neurosis which lie mistook for 
hunger. Trying to satisfy a neurosis by eating is like trying to put 
out a fiic with gasoline. Those who mistake gastric irritation for 
hunger and who continue to “appeose” their “hunger" with the use 
of the cause of die irritation must grow from bad to worse, Turn¬ 
ing fiom vegetarianism saved Dr. Walter, not because vegetarianism 
is wrong* but because he began (<> caI hut one meal u day and 
ceased la imbibe Iruit juices between meals. 

No diet is so good hut that it will be spoiled by the juice drink¬ 
ing practice and no diet is so bail but that this practice will make it 
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worse. And this is true, not because the juices are bad, for they are 
excellent, but because their use in such manner disorganizes digestion, 

Many mistakes that are now being made by so-called dietitians 
could !«? avoided if they were acquainted ivitb the history of diet 
reform* All of their "discoveries" were made and tried long ago. and 
some of those that arc just now enjoying u heyday of pipularity, 
were found evil and abandoned. 


Although grren vegetables form the ideal combination with nuts, 

acid fruits form a fair combination with these foods and may bo token 

■ 

with them. This, of course, has reference to [iroteia nuts and not tn 
the starchy ones — coconuts, chestnuts, acorns, etc. Sweet fruits and 
nuts form a particularly objectionable combination, despite the de¬ 
lightful flavor of the mixture. 

Avocados, containing more protein than milk, should not be com¬ 
bined with other proteins. Rich in hit, they also inhibit the digestion 
oF other proteins. There eon he no objection to combining them with 
jseid Iruits. They arc best not eaten with sweet fruits. Nor should 
they be combined with nuts. In many quarters it is contended that 
th»' papaya assists in the digestion of proteins and we are strongly 
urged to cat it with proteins for this reason. Such a combination is 
not wise and, it it is true, as contended, that there is nn enzyme in 
the papaya that will digest protein, it is ail added reason not to com¬ 
bine it with protein. The employment of "aids to digestion*' iuvurl* 
ably weakens the patient's power of digestion. If his digestion is 
impaired, die sensible procedure is to remove die cause or causes 
of digestive impairment and then provide the digestive system with 
sufficient rest for repair and recuperation. 


In Feeding fruit meals to the sick I have found it best to feed 
sweet fruits and the strongly acid fruits at separate meals. Thus. I 
do not feed dates or figs nr bananas with oranges or grapefruit. 01 
pineapples. Sugat, honey or other sweets with grapefruit is partic¬ 
ularly objectionable If your grapefruit is bitter or excessively sour, 
get the naturally superior grapefruit From the lower Rio Grande 
Valiev. 


The following menus constitute properly combined fruits and 
it is suggested ihal the fiuit meal be eaten for breakfast. Do not add 
sugar to die fruits. Anv. fruit in season may be used. These meals 
may be eaten in amounts required by the* individual 
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Oi aiiges 

Fresh Figs 

Mangoes 

Grapefruit 

Peaches 

< 'hurries 

Apricots 

Apricots 

Oranges 

Pineapple 

Cherries 

Chci lies 


Apricots 

Peaches 

Grapefruit 

Apples 

Plums 

Nectarines 

Berries with Cream 

i « i t 

Bananas 

Mangoes 

Pears 

(No sugar) 

Cherries 

Apricots 

Grapes 

Apples 

Papaya 

Persimmons 

Bananas 

Grapes 

Da tes 

Persimmons 

Dates 

Class of Sour Milk 



Bananas 

Apples 

Dates 

Pei ir 

Grapes 

Apples 

Figs 

Figs 

Pears 

Glass of Sour Mill; 


As a variation, n very lastv meal may be made of a fruit salad 

r t • 

and .1 protein os fallows; 

A targr hail salad composed of: 

Grapefruit, orange, apple, pineapple, lettuce, celesv. 

Four ounces nt cottage clicc.se or loin ounces of nuts, or 
a greater amount of avocado. 

In the Spring n tasty salad may be made of the fruits in season; 
peach, plurn, apricot, cherry, neclurinr, lettuce, celery. 

Sweet fruits--ban anas, raisins, elites, tigs, prunes, etc. should not 
be put into the salad when it is in tend oil to nave a protein with it. 
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CHAPTER VUI 

All the menus «li\ eu in tins lu>ck an? intended merely as guides 
In tin- reader # o assist liim in understanding I lit* principles of food 
combining mid to enable hiiii to work out Ids own menus* It i*. mv 
thought that it is mure import out lo know how to moke up ones 
mvii menus I him to hilve a bonk of menus giving I]uec meals a day 
tor even day in the veai. The person who understands food emu- 
liming and who ib able to iirrunge his own menus is never at a loss, 
vvlierrvrr hr is, in preparing his meals. Me c:an devise .1 meal from 
the foods at hand. 

I he sumi* hiods ure not always available in all pails of the 
nimiihv. A food dial is available in one section of the country :iL 

• 9 

one time of the year may he available in anolhct part of the country 
it .1 different time of the year Font! availability vaiv.s with sea.sou. 
climate, altitude* soil and market facilities. The man who knows 
huw In combine his meals may make use of the Foods that aie at 
hand and work out a meal. The m.iTi wlm depends nn a rut and 
dried book of menu* and does not know how to combine his foods 
niiiy liod that the particular foods listed in the menu for toduv are 
not available—he i> left out oil a limb. VVliat he usually does is 
take the easy wav and cut indiscriminately. If you arc at the home 
iif a fiiend or relative, your hook of menus cun he of no sen-ire to 
von; hut if vuu know how to combine vour foods, you may usually 
pick out compatible combinations from the foods spread hefote 
you and eat a well-combined meal. 

Learn the principles of food combining so that you may proper¬ 
ly upplv them in an\ and nil eircumstanees in which you may find 
yourself. A child may he able to follow a chart; nn intelligent adult 
should learn principles and leant to apply these. Once you have 
done ibis and have practiced properly combining your foods for a 
time, the practice becomes automatic and you do nut have to spend 
a lot of time cut it. Above all things, do not become a crank on 
the matter- Fat vnur meal and forget it. Let vour triends eat thofr 
foods and don’t give them a b-rtnrr nn dietetics if the dining table. 
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The following two weekly .st-hcdulns .ire dcsii^ned Lr> demonstrate 
the proper wavs to combine foods -it different seasons of the year. 
The first work's schedule; rovers foods available in Spring and Sum¬ 
mer. The second weeks schedule covers funds available in Fall ;md 
Winter. Use these merely as guides and feam ti» prepare your nwn 
menus. 


SPRING AND SUMMER MEWS 


BREAKFAST 

Watermelon 


SUNDAY 

LUNCH 

Y'egetable Salad 
Chard 

Yellow Squash 
Potatoes 


DINNER 
Vegetable* Salad 
Stung Beans 
Okra 
Nuts 


1'iFI T.AKFA5T 

Peaches 

Cherries 

Apricots 


MONDAY 

l.UNCII 

\>getahle Salad 
Beet Greens 
Carrots 
finked Beans 


DINNER 

Vegetable Salad 
Spinarh 
Cabbage 
Cottage Cheese 


BREAKFAST 

Cantaloupes 


TUESDAY 


lunch 

Vegetable Salad 
Okra 

Green Squ-isli 
Jerusalem Artichokes 


dinner 
Vegetable Salad 
Broccoli 
Flesh Com 
Avocado 


breakfast 
Berries with Cream 
(No sugar) 


WEDNESDAY 

LUNCH 

Vegetable -Salad 

Cauliflower 

Okra 

Brown Bice 


DINNER 

Vegetable Salad 
Green Squash 
Turnip Greens 
Lamli Chops 
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THURSDAY 


UREALEAST 
Not'liu iiicS 

Apricots 

Plums 

LUNCH 

Vegetable Salmi 

Green Cabbage 
Carrots 

Sweet Potatoes 

DINNER 

Vegetable Salad 
Beet (Jreens 
String Beans 
Nats 


FRIDAY 


□ DEALT-'AST 

Watermelon 

LUNCH 

Vegetable Siilad 

Baked Eggplant 
Chard 

Whole Wheat Bread 

DINNER 

Vegetable Salad 
Yellow Squash 
Spinach 

Eggs 


SATURDAY 


liREALFAST 

Bananas 

Cherries 

Class of Sour Milk 

LUNCH 

Vegetable Salad 
Green Reims 

Okra 

Irish Potatoes 

D1NNEH 

Vegetable Salad 
Kale 

Broccoli 

Soy Sprouts 

FALL 

AND WINTER MENUS 


SUNDAY 


UREAKPASTT 

Crapes 

Bananas 

Dates 

LUNCH 

Vegetable Salad 
Chinese Cabbage 
Asparagus 

Baked Caladium 

DINNER 
Vegetable Salad 
Spinach 

Yellow Squash 
Baked Beans 


Roots 


MONDAY 


breakfast 

LUNCH 

DINNER 

Persimmons 

Vegetable Salad 

Vegetable Salad 

Peur 

Kale 

Brussel Sprouts 

Grapes 

Cauliflower 

Suing Beans 


Y'ams 

Pecans 
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bueakpast 

TUESDAY 

LUNCH 

DINNER 

Apples 

Vegetable Salad 

Vegetable Salad 

Crapes 

Turnip Creens 

Kale 

Dried Figs 

Okra 

Yellow Squash 

Brown Bice 

Avocado 

WHKAKFAST 

WEDNESDAY 

LUNCH 

DINNER 

Fears 

Vegetable Salad 

Vegetable Salad 

Persimmons 

Broccoli 

Okra 

Banana 

String Beans 

Spinach 

Class of Sour Milk 

Irish Potato 

Fign alias 

BREAKFAST 

THURSDAY 

LUNCH 

DINNER 

Pnpaya 

Vegetable Salad 

Vegetable Sid ad 

Orange 

Green Squr«sh 

Red Cabbage 


Parsnips 

String Beans 


Whole Grain Bread 

Sunflower Seed 

breakfast 

FRIDAY 

LUNCH 

DINNER 

Persimmons 

Vegetable Salad 

Vegetable Salad 

Grapes 

Carrots 

Ch^rd 

Dates 

Spinach 

Yellow Squash 


Steamed Catndiuni 

Unprocessed Cheese 

BREAKFAST 

Roots 

SATURDAY 

LUNCH 

DINNER 

Cm pefru it 

Vegetable Salad 

Vegetable Salad 

Fresh Peas 

Spinach 


Kale 

Steamed Onions 


Coconut 

Lamb Chops 

BREAKFAST 

SUNDAY 

LUNCH 

DINNER 

Hanev Dew Melon 

• 

Vrgetnhle Salad 

Vegetable Salad 

String Beaus 

Baked Eggplant 


Vegetable Soup 

Kale 


Yams 

Eggs 
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Remedying - Indigestion 

CHAPTER TX 


If is imnnsiable lu overestimate the importance of flood digestion. 
Upon the efficiency nf l hr digestive process depends die preparation 
of the iuw materials of nutrition; hence, upio good digestion de¬ 
pend 5. to a very large extent, the well-being nf the: body* There 
cun he no such thing ns good nutrition without good digestion. The 
1 jest of diets fails to yield up its greatest good when the digestive 
process fails in the work of preparing it for use by the body. 

Poor digestion cannot be depended upon to supply the mate¬ 
rials with which to build and maintain goon hlood: hence the tissues 
will be inadequately nourished, the general health must fail and 
die constitution deteriorate. It is of great importance to remem¬ 
ber that the normal process of blood making depends upon the first 
step in the preparation of blood-making materials in me digestive 
tract. Good digestion, therefore, means more normal tissue change 
throughout the body. Improved digestion results in general improve¬ 
ment in .ill of the functions of life. Many and great are the bene¬ 
fits to flow from improved digestion. 

Indigestion is the forerunner, not the cause, of many of man’s 
more serious ills. But every impairment of function becomes a sec¬ 
ondary source of cause, and the poisoning and starvation that result 
from indigestion are added causes of suffering. These are super- 
added to the primary causes of man's suffering. When indigestion is 
prevented health is preserved; when it is remedied health is restored. 

A whole train of discomforts or symptoms accompany iho pro¬ 
gressive impairment of the function of digestion, such as gas, sour 
eructations, a sense of discomfort running intu pain in the abdomen, 
sleepless and unrefreshing nights, furred tongue in the morning, 
absence of desire for food, constipation, foul stools, nervousness, etc. 
This is by no means an exhaustive catalogue of the symptoms that 
accompnnv indigestion. 

If wc reflect for a minute upon the enormous quantities of bak¬ 
ing soda (bicarbonate of soda.ri milk of magnesia, Alka-seltzer, 
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Bromu-seltzer, Turns, Bell-Aims, charcoal, arid other drugs llsat iirr 
daily consumed by the American people to relieve them of distress 
arising out of ncid fermentation and gas in ihr digestive tract, all 
of this gnowuig out uf indigestion, we mnv rondilv reach the con¬ 
clusion that, .is u people, we nre suffering from indigestion. Distiess 
after meats is exceedingly commnn and nobody seems to know 
how to do more than give the sufferers a Jew minutes In u few hours 
of respite hum I heir distress. It is a siid eummentary upon the 
much touterl ".science" of medicine that it run do nothing lasting 
or constructive in a simple functional condition of I his nature. 

Besides tin* drugs employed In temporarily allay distress, there 
arc many “aids to digestion” in use. Pepsin is* perhaps, the best 
known of these. Fui a time, chewing gum was declared to aid the 
digestion nfj food. Those "aids to digestion'' are all frauds. They 
do not aid digestion at nil. They do not in any wav improve nr in¬ 
crease the functioning powers of the digestive organs and they do 
not remove any of the causes of digestive impairment. On the con¬ 
trary. the continued use oF any one nf them or all of them, with¬ 
out exception, finthei impairs the digestive powers. 

The use of “digestive aids" and of means to "relieve" distress 
keeps the attention of the users directed away from the true solu¬ 
tion of their problems and prevents them from learning the truth 
about their health and disease and how they may truly recover the 
former. I hat mankind has so long relied upon such measures, which 
have always Failed, is a constant source nf amazement, to me. Our 
expects even Fools to learn from repeated experiences. 

[f is obvious to every intelligent reader of this book that a 
radically different approach tu this subject is required if we nre to 
successfully remedy indigestion. We gain nothing but added dis¬ 
ease by enriching the manufacturers and distributors nf drugs. These 
make millions nut nf substances that anlv add to the suffering of 
the poor deluded victims of the drug fetish. Natural Hygiene offers 
the people n leal escape from their suffering and their bondage to 
nneient fallacies. 

Good digestion is normal and when indigestion is present, it 
means dial the powers of life have hern reduced, usually by the 
conduct oF the individual so suffering. After making dim allowance 
for the effects of an unfavorable environment, we must nscribe most 
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of the sufferings of men and women In the evil, though ignorant it may 
be, und systematic departure from organic laws in the general mode 
of life. The stilt * 1 of health is only to he maintained bv a due ob¬ 
servance of all die laws of life in tbi ir combination. 

Ilnw much more efficient is Llie process of digestion when fond 
Ls taken in a Serene and unexcited state of mind, compared with the 
working of the same process when food is taken in a state of mental 
aggitalinn, from whatever source derived* Arid how greatly is the 
priHjess of digestion affected by the conduct iff the same person alter 
meats, in relation tc« repose or work' Hest after eating is indispensable 
tn gnod digestion. No man can digest his food well who Joes not 
half masticate it and who bolts from lib dining table to his business 
like i* greyhound slipped from the leash. 

When lift- is lived at such a pace, ns il often is in tin larger 
cities, Lhat everything, including eating, is dune at breathless speed, 
when the jaws cannot mastic-ale fast enough, and the fund is gulped 
dawn half chewed, when the "eater" rushes immediately back to 
work without imy rest wind wet of body nr mind, .md Ibis From 
day to day and from year to year, so long as the powers of life hold 
nut, the Nemesis oi outraged nature takes it.s toll. No man's capa¬ 
city for continuing a galley-slave life is limitless, but capacity varies 
depending upon variations in the constitutional powers of different 
individuals. the -stronger will hold nut lougei than his weaker 
brother, but sooner m later the most robust must succumb to the 
exhausting effects of such a liie. 

Whether through want or redundancy, through dissipation or 
river-exertion of any kind, when the human constitution becomes 
impaired and vitality fails, one of the first symptoms of the vital de¬ 
pression Lx mi cnfeeblement of the powers iff digestion. 

We have only to con.sidcr for a moment the many influences that 
certainly lessen the bodily vigor of man to realize that everybody 
in civilized society is more or less enervated. We mav divide these 
influences roughly into sirty of commission and sins of omisioti. Sins 
or omission may l*c said to be the offspring of ignorance iff the lows 
of Life or of williul neglect, or I Kith. Sins of commission are those 
where the laws iff Life are not only wittingly neglected, but where 
they are positively and of purpose violated in the pursuit of either 
business or of pleasure. The same enervating influences may. per- 
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haps, also 1 >l- divided into those which are forced upon mankind bv 
file necessitie* and struggles ol life (by a socio-economic environ¬ 
ment over which lie, as an individual, lias no control), and those 
which are advenLillons. nr in a manner, self-sought. The oils of 
I lie misery and poverty of the poorer rhisses .ire matched hv those 
of die dissipations and eucrvuting luxuries of the wealthy clu-sses, 
Spendution» gambling and excitements of every kind make the larg¬ 
est drains mi the nervous system. However, and from whence aris¬ 
ing, whether from unavoidable over-toil of the mental ami physical 
worker, or from the suit-idol Indulgence of the man of fashion, or 
bom a combination of both these broad factors, the result is the 
same. 

With the habitual violation ci the laws of lift, or more narrow¬ 
ly. with the habitual Indulgence in enervating activities, the slow 
sapping of the energies of the constitution results in a progressive 
enervating of the body—a state of lowered nerve-energy not always 
recognized at first and the warnings not readily listened to—but as 
sure in its downward progress as the losened avalam he. The result 
is the prostration of the bodily and mental powers and the degrada¬ 
tion of the whole man. 

Whenever, through a continual violation of the laws of life, the 
constitutional powers become enfeebled, not only is the excretory 
function greatlv weakened, giving rise fn toxemia (a state of poison¬ 
ing by the letentimi of iiormol bodv waste), but also the dicostive 
and assimilative powers become impoverished so that the nutrition 
of the body is lowered commensurate w'itli die* degree of constitu¬ 
tional enleebli r mrnt. Indigestion follows with its consequent slmv 
stars ing of the sufferer. 

In such an enfeebled individual no change oF diet can bring 
about u restoration of health until after all the onuses of general 
enervation have been removed arid sutRHrnt rest has been secured 
to enable the bodv to restore its functioning activities. It should 
be ohvious that if the power to digest and assimilate food is not in* 
creased, all attempts to M builcl-up” the patient bv any kind of feeding 
program will prove abortive and useless, ll is evnn more futile to 
attempt to restore digestive power by the use of drugs—tonics, ash ing' 
ents, barks, mineral acids, preparticins cf iron, etc.- ns these only 
fm ther impair un already greatly impaired constitution and add to 
the digestive enfeebletnent. 
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To Hibstitute one source t»f enervation for another is not u ra¬ 
tional procedure. I’o undertake to re*t. while, at the same lime, 
undergoing a whole series of palliating treatments- baths', massages, 
elec meal In itmcnt*, adjustments, colonic irrigatiiuiii. enemas, etc.. 

is to hnl to achieve full health. Bear in mind that when you 
lentil tn live in conformity with the laws of fif** v<m will lie forever 

0 0 

delivered from tile lot tuie ul the fntiln plfori to destroy the neces¬ 
sary i nnsetmeiii. ls of your misconduct. Only when we have ten '.Tied 
tn live within the confines nl nliv-iulugical and biological Lm can 
we truusmulc into u song of gluchu'jis. that moan of pain and wail 
of despair that goes up from the earth today. 

The intelligent person, viewing die great number of so-called dis. 
eases that arise out of lids prostration of the hi net ions of life, and 
realizing that they have mie ami .ill grown out of the habitual vio¬ 
lations ol the laws of life, will recognize at wire tlmt the first step 
in the restoration of health must needs be to make amends at mice bv 

0 

an unconditional return to implicit and perfect obedience to the laws 
that have been so prrvevtrringlv violated The patient, it should be 
evident, must lie brou gin i Kiel lo tfmt completely healthful manner 
of life from which, alone, in its totality, we know that there is prospect 
of ejecting a genuine restoration nl health. 

Is il possible to imagine a patient being rationally treated after 
u different manner? Can we conceive of a patient, while adhering 
steadfastly in his manner of life, to the identical habits which gave 
list* to his suffering, to be cured by drugs, or serums, or vaccines, 
nr by siugeiy? Plainly it l> impossible, unless, of course, we cast 
our physiology and, along with it. uui common sense, tn the font 
winds. 

In flic first place, the patient's nervous system, having been pros¬ 
trated from overwork, over indulgence, stimulation (irritation). and 
excesses of many and varied kinds, i! is plain that he must, above 
all things, have rest. Accardingly. we would order a peremptory 
release ftom all mental and bedilv activities and duties that consti¬ 
tute a drain upon his energy resources. This is the tmr rpir none 
of recovery. It is plain that, nlxwe ,dl things, the enervated indi¬ 
vidual must have rest and this must include incut.d repose as well 
ns bodily rest 

The physiological importance of repose of the mind to I he per* 
formonce of die fum Hun nf digestion, on the healthy pereforniance 
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of which, iih previously stated, vita] results depend, explains the 
overriding importance which we have attached to the principle of 
nervous repose. Mental rest is best secured by a change of scenes 
from the haunts of business or pleasure, in the gas-laden atmosphere 
of the towns and cities, with their incessant noise and hubbub, to I be 
delights of a quite country retreat in some picturesque district abound¬ 
ing in pleasant and varied scenery, with fresh breezes of health to plnv 
about the patient nnrl over-head from morning to night, where he may 
enjoy the quiet repose of nature and bask in her healthful sunshine. 

These patients discover that, in the king run, drugs do not 
answer the needs of their problem. On the contrary, they find them¬ 
selves growing daily worse while resorting to drugs and restart In 
larger and larger doses, or to frequent changes of drugs. Tin's pro¬ 
gressive deterioration of function is due not done to the impairing ef¬ 
fects of the drugs, but also to the neglect of thr original impairing 
causes, which the resort to drugs guarantees. It is hopeless to think 
of curing i\ disease while the mimnrr of life thnl Is the radical cause 
of all the trouble is persevered in. 

The "two paths” of life are open to all alike, (hie leads to 
health, strength, happiness ami longer life. It crowns us with honor 
aud gives us a richer, fuller, more abundant life. The other leads 
as surely to disease, weakness, unhappiness and premature death 
as the oast .stone falls hack to earth, ft crowns us with dishonor 
and gives us pains and an empty life. Which path will y*m follow? 
The choice is yours; nor can anyone else make the choice for vou- 
Law and order are not respecters of persons and everyone will be 
rewarded nr penalized m-curding to the life he lives 

Arc you dissipating or spending time and money cm an abnorm¬ 
al appetite? What are voui habits? Arc they lawful (physiological) 
and such as you can expert good to flow from? Axe you indulging 
in games of chance or in perverted practices? Are you certain tb.it 
your mode rf living your mental and physical practices- conform 
with the laws of life? Keep in mind always that it is the rtgbl use 
of the body and mind that provides for man the best development 
and highest happiness. 

Nor, can we approach the problem before us with any single' 
factor solution. We nre dealing with a state of affairs that has grown 
out of a varied assortement of antecedent factors and it can be 
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remedied only hy duly considering each of these elemental causitivo 
factors. It is not enough to enjoin one enervating hahil. AH must 
be stopped at once and refrained from thereafter, if true success is 
to crown our efforts. 

Just as <he first step in the restoration of functioning power 
to the enfeebled organism is the discontinuance of all enfeebling 
practices, so the second step in the restoration of power to the ener¬ 
vated constitution is rational use of the combined materials and in¬ 
fluences that constitute the Hygienic System. After all causes of 
eufceblement have been removed, rest, sleep, food of the proper 
kind, exercise, fresh air, pure water, sunshine and healthful mental 
and moral influences are essential to the restoration of integrity 
nf structure and efficiency of function. 

When once, by Hygienic means, the body has been freed of iLs 
load (if toxins, its nerve energy has been restored to normal, elimina¬ 
tion has been re-established and the digestive and assimilative powers 
have been restored, there follows a gradual return to health. Until 
this has been done, the best of diets will not and cannot give tin: 
desired results. How many patients have sunk into their graves, 
in chronic ns well as in acute disease, amid the strictest regulations 
of their diets, thus attesting the inefficacy of diet to preserve the 
sick und restore them to health, when disconnected from the scries 
of appropriate hygienic materials and influences! 

Hygienic factors are not of great importance in local treatment, 
but have their greatest, or sole value in their benefits to the whole 
Organism. Tims, while food is of no value when applied locally, 
its value, when used by the whole body, is undisputed- Hence, ns 
an indispensable basis of the work of the Hygienist, wo must endeavor 
tn secure to the patient the full benefit of all the Hygienic means, 
in their entire plcntitude, fur only thus can the patient i*e given 
fair chance of recover Thus understood the phorse Natural Hygiene 
acijiiiies a teal significance, at once novel, startling, intense nnd deli¬ 
cious, 

It is necessnrv to emphasize that food alone, important as it 
is iu both health and disease, is not enough in asstue either the 
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preservetimi or the restoration of health. It is oulv in its physiological 
connection with water, exercise, rest, sleep nna other element* of 
the Hygienic Sf/ffcni. lh.it its true value becomes manifest. Of ihese 
combined means, contributing severalty to the remedial processes 
of the body, and each essential to these processes, tt is enough to 
point onr that it would be impossible to assign superior value to 
any over the rest, the simple fact being that each is indispensable, 
nnd that health is restored under the Hygienic Syxte rn not by one 
hygienic factor alone, Imt through the combined remedial use oi all 
of them. 

It ennnot be loo strongly Insisted upon, as u scientific fuel, 
that it is the whole of the aforementioned hygienic factors, in their 
plenary combination and harmonious co-adaptation In the physiol¬ 
ogical wants of the living organism, which constitute the material and 
subtle means employed by the organism in the restoration of health. 
The natural or Hygienic care or the sick, made up. .is it is, of so many 
concurrent and interdependent factors, cannot he lichl responsible 
for the failures that attend the unscientific and wholly one-sided 
application of some one or two hygienic elements by the ignorant 
and inexperienced. 

Physiological rest—fasting— is of value in all forms of impaired 
health, but in indigestion it is n sure means of providing rest for 
an overworked digestive system. In fasting practically all of the 
organs of the body reduce their activities, hence they rest- The ex¬ 
ceptions are the organs of elimination (excretion) and these step 
up their activities; hence, during the fust the hmlv is enabled to 
free itself of its accumulated load of Toxic waste. The combination 
of mental, physical and phv&iologicat rest constitutes an ideal menns 
of promoting elimination. 

The fast should not he undertaken at home, where there are 
distractions, annoyances, and responsibilities and where friends nnd 
relatives interpose objections to it. It is best taken in a Hygienic 
institution under the supervision of an experienced Hygienist In 
the Hygienic institution the patient is in a position, both physically 
and mentally, that makes it compurlively easy, not only to fast, but 
also to hreab bad habits Here, too, is the place for him to culti¬ 
vate and fix new and good habits. Indeed, it will always be best 
for the patient to remain in the institution until the new habits have 
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become so much a puit of him I hut be will experience UtLlc difficulty 
in coillitjuInc them mice lie bits returned home, T)iis is vitally im¬ 
portant to continued progress in health and in preserving health, 
once this has been regained. 

Let 115 nut close our eves to the obvious fact that health, when 
lost, can only he ic-acquired liy u laborious process in which the 
patient himself musl piny, by far, the principal role, and must faith¬ 
fully and maufulh earn out that fundamental tnilh in a systematic 
n inline of healthful practices, rill the end is achiever!. 
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CHAPTER X 

Originally it was the practice to call Hygienic institutions II v- 
gerarr Homes. At present the tendency is in call them llcallh 
Schools, They are called Health Schools fur two lensons; First, the 
emphasis is placet! on health in these establishments, rather than upon 
disease. Second, thev are actually schools, where tlie patients aie 
taught the simple natural wavs nf life that build anti maintain health. 
They arc taught to think and act i:i the language of health. 1 ? is 
the conviction ul every true tlviiiintti that lie has rial done ins full 
duty fu !ix& patients when he has piloted them hack In health; his 
Toll duty has been done only when lie has taught the patients how 
to remain healthy. The IIygicnisi is. therefore, a doctor in tin? true 
meaning of the term. 

As it should be the prime aim of every enlightened man, in 
caring foi the sick, to endeavor to provide foi the patient the full 
benent ul all hygienic means, in their entire plenitude, as the indis¬ 
pensable basis oi operations, the die of the Hygienic institution must 
be chosen because of its general salubrity, above all because of the 
pisiitv and freshness nf tin* air. the excellence oi the water, the abund¬ 
ance of sunshinr, and the fertility of the '.nil /’For. upon the soil de¬ 
pends the quality of the foods fed to the patients l. Climate, too. 
is an important consider! it ion. For the invalid, whether ekiouic 
or convalescing hum an acute disease. Ihert- is always the South 
where the lung locked springs of life respond,in free gushes to the 
melting, passionate aromas and gentle nreezes of n warm clime, 
while they only trickle in the fiostdiound climes I tin- North. In 
the kind of the honeysuckle nod the mange blossom, when: gentle 
breezes from the Guff give mild summers and cool summer nights, 
where warm winters make sunbathing possible throughout flic win¬ 
ter season, the invalid may find renewal of life- and increase i:f vigor, 

■ 

13uL location is not all. A Hygienic institution is dedicated, 
wholly and solely, to purposes of health, anrl its internal amingr- 
irient and management is nicely and niiimleK udjijiied to this end. 
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This requires system hi the conduct of its program and it necessitates 
that the patient shall observe the few simple, healthful rules and 
practices of the institution. 

A great advantage of being in the Hygienic Institution is that 
the Ht/gfenirf ho$ his patients almost always under his eyes—he is 
thus enabled to see that all the measures of hygienic cme are nt- 
tended to by the patients and attendants, in the most thoroughgoing 
manner Mornvcr, being on the spot, he is to a position to discrimi¬ 
nate with the utmost nicety the effects upon the patient of every 
item of care and of making whatever modifications in the plan of 
care thut are required by the individual patient. This proves to be 
of the utmost benefit to the patient, and of great value to the Hy¬ 
gienist who it thus enabled to study at first hand, in a thoroughly 
scientific manner, his patients and their care. As his experience 
grows his services to his patients become more and more valuable. 

The institution possesses other distinct advantages to the pa¬ 
tient, First, every temptation is removed from out of his path. His 
friends and relatives are not around him urging him to continue on 
in his old mode of living. On the contrary, every one about him in 
the Hygienic institution encourages him in the work of breaking 
away from bis disease inducing mode of living and in cultivating 
new and healthful habits. He is surrounded by good influences and 
is under the constant watchful eve of the doctor so that, under the 
combined influence of these factors, lie is enabled to relinquish, in 
a short time, and with comparative pase to himself, a habit against 
which he would probably have struggled long and, perhaps, m vain 
while living in his own home with no support except the intermittent 
suggestions of his own unstable will. 

The coffee and tea drinker, the tobacco user, the alcohol addict, 
the worrier, etc., is placed in a position, both physically and socially, 
that makes it comparatively easy to break off bad habits; habits that 
are very difficult to relinquish under ordinary circumstances and by 
the mere force of will. Indeed, the very hygienic regime, itself, 
often to the great surprise of the patient, makes the abandonment 
of bad habits comparatively easv. With physical and moral influences 
simultaneously at work, with the strong force of example all around 
him to assist bis flagging will, beint; continually surrounded by other 
health-seekers, all of them struggling for the same prize, nnd more 
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cu less earnest in a course of well doing, he is encouraged nod btwyed 
up in lib efforts. Success is certain. No one who has even a .sm^ll 
umlcistanding of human nature will undervalue suell an influence 
for good. 

To break old habits it is often necessary tn dissociate oneself 
from (lie associations lhat have helped in their development and 
that continue to foster such habits. As a means of breaking up ihe 
associations under vvliicli faulty mental and physical habits have 
arisen and which urp. to a great degree, responsible For the habits, a 
change of scenery and associations is often best. To the man oF 
strength and iletenrunuHcm, most of the unfavorable elements in his 
environment become just so many obstacles for him to liusdle, Un¬ 
fortunately. men of strength and determination are not common, 

And there is. in a general way. the great advantage to be de¬ 
rived Jrom the discipline acquired by going through such a program 
—that of continually sacrificing luxuries unci idle tastes and habits of 
every kind, of overcoming the antipathy, all too common even in 
health, tn do that which, however advantageous to us, costs n deter¬ 
mined and sustained effort. Tn tills way it m.iv be said that a period 
of Hygienic cure is a moral no less than a physical gymnastic and it 
is quite certain that jt is next to impossible to cany it out in its en¬ 
tirety except in an establishment dedicated exclusively to Ihe pur¬ 
pose and organized in all respects in accordance with its requisites. 

It may l>e well to speak, in tills connection of the ugneeablencss, 
in :» social \ojikc, nl the kind of life prevailing in a Hygienic institu¬ 
tion, as a feature of undoubted import. Every one knows, from his 
own experience, the hygienic value of cheerful and easy society tm- 
cnunpi'd by the rules of False etiquette. To the invalid this is of 
special value If lightens and brightens his way, and makes his 
work of recovery fund work it is) sit lightly on him. It keeps him 
in good spirits and prevents him from brooding over his own ailments. 
The example ul other patients, many of them worse than he is, re¬ 
covering or recovered Ls Liiily uT incalculable value to him. as it 
supplies him with a genuine basis of hope and encouragement. This 
is a benefit .supplied by a Hygienic institution that is almost peculiar 
to the Hygienic system, if the institution is located in the country, 
ns it should be, the quietness of the surroundings, the inspiring enn- 
tuct with nature, walks in the country, among trie flowers and trees. 
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the cheering songs of birds, and the many other agreeable riling of 
country surroundings afFuid an advantage thut is wholly lucking in 
the city or town. 

A hospital is very fur from good, even us regards the material 
treatment administered to the patients. It is much worse in a psy¬ 
chological sense, where everything concurs to aggravate I he patient's 
troubles. Can anything be more desolate for a .sick person than to 
be shut up in a ward id the hospital, with the dying and dead, breuth- 
ing the foul air. hearing nothing but groans and complaints, attended 
bv imperious mercenaries and treated tiki? a slave? The hospital is 
for the sick what die alms-house is for the well-born poor; a wiccor 
which sinks him intu die giave while lie still lives. 

I have indicated the many and various advantages tn the pa¬ 
tient of being in a Hifgrente institution and I hope 1 have made these 
L'learlv intelligible. I nerd but add .1 few wmd.s about the effieilc* 
and general applicability of Hygienic measures mid processes in the 
care of the sick. Hygienic care j.s not based upon any notion nt 
specifics but rests upon a totally different conception of tin nature 
of disease and the requirements of recovery. Its rationale is based 
on the bioad and distinctly characteristic principle that the living 
organism possesses within itself, in it* original caustitutian, its own 
powers and means of restoiatiou: that it is constantly endeavoring to 
work out its own recovery, rhnt ir frequently succeeds in its efforts 
without outside nid and that when st* powers of self-healing are not 
sufficient to effect a restoration to health, the aid uf the Ui/Qtenht 
must he founded on the primary laws of life as unfolded by biology 
and physiology. This means timt <*ui measures of wire ol the sick 
must he the Identical moans, vnriouslv modified, to meet tire varying 
conditions of the sick, that are required for maintaining health. Our 
reliance, in other v\mu1s, is on tin* natural agencies of health. Onr 
cardinal remedial means ate air, watei, ualuial Tuods properly com¬ 
bined, rest { physical, mental, sensory and physiological), warmth, 
sunshine and healthful mental and moral influences. Together with 
these ualuial agencies of hcallfi. we most endeavor to nml and remote 
till causes of disease from die- life of the patient These, then ore 
the tools with which file Hygienist works, and I for uric can answer 
for their efficacy. 

r 
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Arid fruits & Kids 
(citrus, tomato, vinegar, etc I 



sugar*) 



veil) HKI ITS & 
ACIDS 

oranges, lemons, 
grapefruit, vinegar 
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Hun Combining 



Fine unth both su/eet 
and acidic fruit 


melons 



Digest super quickly. Do 
not mix unth other fruit 


ACID £ 


Don't digest urell 




Sweet @ 


Dont digest urell 
unth acid fruit 




FRUIT CLASSIFICATION 




Sweet fruits: 

dates 
bananas 
persimmons 
figs 

sweet grapes 
papaya 

jack 



Acid fruits: 

lemon 
lime 


orange 

tangerine 

pineapple 

grapefruit 

kiwi 


Sub-Acid fruits: 

apples sweet cherries 
pears sub add grapes 
apricots litchi 
peaches raspberries 
nectarines blueberries 
mango blackberries 
plums cherlmoya 


pomegranate 
strawberries 
sour apples 
sour grapes 
tomatoes 
cranberries 
kumquat 


Fatty fruits: 

avocado 
coconut 
durian • about 30% fat 
acal - about 30% fat 


Watermelons 

& 

Melons: 

Due to their 
high water 
content, 
and for the 
purpose of 
food combining, 
watermelons 
and 
melons 
are classified 
In a separate 
fruit group. 
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Food Combining Chart 


DO HOT EAT FRUIT WITH AMY OTHER FOOD EXCEPT GREEN NON-SIARCHY VEGETABLES 


ACID FRUIT 

Blackberries 

Pr&spple 

Gfapthuit 

Raspberries 

Lemon 

SoaiAenifi 

Lime 

Ipiigeiirte 

Orange 

Tomatoes' 

[Eat beloe oiler truilsj 


SUB At ID FRUIT 

Aptk 

Kwi 

Apricot 

Manga 

Bluffierritt 

Neoanne 

Ctierimoya 

Papaya 

Cherries 

Peach 

Fresh F^g 

Ffer 

Gapes 

Rims 


SWEET FRUIT 

Bananas 
OflOi 
Dr ed FISK 
Thompson ■£ 
Muscat Grapes 

ftawins 


M L L(J N 

CarUa'ioijpe honey Dew 

Gasaba Furi-jn 

Gone Shirtyr 

CrenSliiNif Walermeton 

|Ea 1 ivti 03 oner lmi:| 


proteins 


OILY FRUIT 


CARBOHYDRATES 

Cuconut CHiwes^ 

Nut Seech 

INol netommefieled. 
beef, Writer. (teee, 
ejH5.fijh,tio*l, mfc, 
(KaL^esns* ycsc^t] 

-^CEEB*- 

toocado 

!A slppK* source 

ttserbal fatty acids! 


SoakeryspnJiriedtiHns 
Soake^spfDJled gntim 
5qjasH 

|NW recommended' 
■cooked beans; paini 
grain prtaljrts, potatoes, 
siyj-arJi and ^ms| 







POOR 


NON-STARCHY VEGETABLES 

Chard E>eefiBeani ? Spnch 

Cdard Kale Sweet pfpp*’ 


Asparagus 
Brewdli Cdad Kafc* 

Brussels Sprout Cua.mt^ -‘ K^hi- ati 
Catbage £s5-brrl ' Lettuce 

Celery Endive Parley 


Turnips 

Zoccnmi^ 


MILDLY STARCHY VEGETABLES 

Ajtkhjlrs leefc Canots Caulflbwei Cwm 2 


Pms ! 


IRRITANTS - USE SPARINGLY 

Garik 1 Leeks Onrnrs Radishes Valrons Shallot 



1 Twralces only combine *r.h nan-starchy uegelanles, needs. olIs, gI#jK-, avocados, cucumbers and ^wet peppers. 
1 Botarucaly caw bed -salr.irl, fcir its bo-chemical compos iton places it :n a ron-tri. I laod combining category. 
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Degree of Alkaline-Forming Foods 

Highfy 

Moderately 

Low 

Very Low 

Alkaline 

Alkaline 

Alkaline 

Alkaline 

baling s,o4a 

a priced 

almonds 

alfalfa 

chJorells 

am pula 

apple cider vinegar 

avocado oil 

dulce 

asparagus 

apples 

banana 

lemons 

ban chi tea 

avocado 

beet 

lc mss. 

broccob 

bell pepper 

blueberry 

linrves 

cantaloupe 

blackberry 

brussel sprout 

lotus root 

carrels 

cabbage 

celery 

mineral water 

cashews 

cauliflower 

coconut oil 

nectarine 

cayenne 

cherry 

cucumber 

onion 

chestnuts 

cod liver oi 

currant 

persimmon 

citrus 

collard green 

duck eggs 

pineapple 

d-andeSon 

eggplant 

fermented veggies 

pumpkin seed 

dandelion tea 

ginseng 

flax oil 

raspberry 

dewberry 

green tea 

gmger lea 

sea salt 

edible flowers 

mu tea 

grain coffee 

sea vegetables 

endive 

mushrooms 

grapes 

seaweed 

garlic 

papaya 

hemp seed oil 

spiraling 

ginger roct 

peach 

japonica rice 

sweet potato 

ginseng tea 

pear 

lettuces 

tangerine 

grapefruit 

potato 

oats 

taro root 

herbal tea 

primrose oi 

okra 

watermelon 

hcneydew 

pumpkin 

olive oil 


kale 

quasi eggs 

orange 


kambucha 

rice syrup 

quinoa 


molasses 

rutabaga 

raisins 


kelp 

sake 

sprouted seeds 


kiw i fruit 

sesame seed 

squashes 


kohlrabi! 

sprouts 

straw berry 


kcmpychs 

loganberry 

mange 

mustard green 

olive 

parsley 

pawi*) 

passJonfruit 

pepper 

soy sauce 

spices 

watercress 

sunflower seeds 
tahini 
tempeh 
turnip greens 
umebostii vinegar 
wild rice 
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Degree of Add-Forming Foods 

Very Low 

Low 


Mighty 

Acid 

Acid 

Acid 

Acid 

amaranth 

ad-ukibeans 

barley greats 

artificial sweeteners 

black-eyed peas 

alcohol 

bear 

barley 

brown rice 

almond oil 

casein 

beef 

butter 

balsamic vinegar 

Chestnut oil 

beer 

canola oil 

black beans 

chicken 

brazil nuts 

chicken 

black tea 

coffee 

cheese 

chutney 

bear 

corn 

cocoa 

coconut 

buckwheat 

corn oil 

cottonseed oil 

cream 

chard 

cottage cheese 

fried foods 

curry 

cow milk 

cranberry 

hazelnuts 

dates 

elk 

eggs (poached', 

hops 

dry fruit 

farina 

garbanzo beans 

ice cream 

fava beans 

goat milk 

green peas 

jam 

figs 

goose 

lard 

jelly 

fish 

kamui 

maize 

lobster 

gelatin 

kidney tea ns 

milk protein 

malt 

goat/sbeep cheese 

lamb 

mussels 

pheasant 

grape seed oil 

lima beans 

nutmeg 

soft drinks 

guava 

milk 

cat bran 

soybean 

honey 

mutton 

other legumes 

sugar 

kasha 

navy beans 

palm kernel oil 

table salt 

maple syrup 

pinto beans 

peanuts 

walnuts 

millet 

piUffl 

pecans 

white vinegar 

organs 

prune 

pomegranate 

yeast 

pine nuts 

red beans 

pork 


pumpkin seed c i 

safflower oil 

rye 


rabbit 

s e flan 

snow peas 


rhubarb 

semoSna 

soy mk 


spmacb 

sesame oil 

veal 


string beans 

shell fish 



sunflower oil 

soy cheese 



vgmscft 

speE 



wax beans 

tofu 



wild duck 

tomatoes 



zucchini 

turkey 

vanisa 

wheat 

while beans 

white rice 
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Chia Ming s Elements of Dietetics 

A SUMMARY OF THE FIRST VOLUME 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION 


The author of the Yin 3 -shih 2 -hsu l -chih 1 (13269, 9971, 4716, 
1783), or The Elements of Dietetics is Chia 3 Ming 2 (1181, 7945). 
His style name (tzu 4 5 , 12324) is Chia Wen 2 -ting 3 (12633, 11268). 
He has also a fancy name, Hua 2 shan 1 lao 3 -jen 2 (5005, 9663, 
6783, 5624) which means an old man of the Hua Mountain (1). 
He was a native of the coastal Department of Hai 3 -MING 2 (3767, 
8327) in Chekiang province. None of the sources available to 
me gives dates of his birth or his death. It is stated, however, 
in the Hai-ning ChouSchih x (2444, 1918) or the Annals of the 
Department of Haining (2), the Hangchow fu 3 chih* (3682, 1918), 
or the annals of the Prefecture of Hangchow (3), and the Ssifi-k'u* 
ctiiian 2 shu 1 tsung 3 mu A (10291, 6279, 3176, 10024, 12010, 8080) (4) 
that he died at the age of 106. This last named collection of 
books adds that Chia Ming had already attained his 100th year 
on the accession of T’ai 4 -tsu 3 (10573, 11826), the first emperor 
of Ming dynasty in A.D. 1368. If this statement is correct (5), 
Chia Ming’s birth date must be A.D. 1268 and his death date 
A.D. 1374. 

Before the downfall of the Yuan House which founded the 
Mongol dynasty (1289-1367), Chia Ming had enjoyed an official 
position given him as a reward for meritorious service he had 
rendered to the House. He was a wan 4 -hu 4 (12486, 4959) which 


(1) In Chekiang province. 

(3) Vol. i3, p. 18 v° and vol. 16, p. 34 r°. 

(3) Vol. 141, p. 6 r°. 

(4) Vol. 116, p. 29 r°. 

(5) I have not been able to find out where the Ssii-k'u ch'uan-shu tsurig-mu 
which was compiled in the eighties of the 18th century, got this information. 
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may be either a military commander of 3000 men upwards to 
7000, or a supervisor of maritime transportation, a position which 
could give him much advantage over other traders who were at 
that time very numerous, for throughout the Yiian dynasty there 
was a very prosperous sea-commerce in Hangchow and its neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Toward the end of the dynasty, his vast wealth as well as his 
generosity toward friends and needy people made him an influential 
and prominent man. Many distinguished scholars and govern¬ 
ment officials were among his best friends. The very well known 
statesman and scholar Liu Chi (A.D. 1311-1375) also stayed 
with Chia Ming as his guest before he started his enviable career 
under the Emperor T’ai-tsu. But Chia Ming himself was not 
prominent enough to be mentioned in the Dynastic History- of 
Yuan (6). 

There is a story connected with his ominous death. In his 
106th year, he had a dream that he was dressed in dark red, riding 
on a horse and going in a westward direction (7). He met on 
the road an elegantly dressed woman with a graceful retinue. 
After he had paid her homage, she said to him, “ I have come 
from the Palace of the moon to attend the funeral of P’eng 2 -tsu 3 
(8887, 11826) ” (8). Thereupon she showed him a grave before 
them. Upon his wakening, he received from his friend Liu Chi 
a picture of “ Mountain and Sea ” (9) with a poem appended 
to it (10). It happened that in his poem, Liu Chi depicted 
a mythological land of longevity, then he mentioned the funeral 
of P’^ng-tsu and the news which had come from the goddess 
of the moon. Chia Ming took all this as an omen of the end 
of his life. He actually died three days later (n). 

Chia Ming’s family continued to be prominent for some 


(6) The Yuan shth. 

(7) The popular Chinese notion was that there was a paradise or Buddhist 
heaven in the extreme west. 

(8) A mythological figure popularly known for his longevity. 

(9) In the Chinese tradition, mountain represents longevity, while sea represents 
blessings or luck. 

(10) This poem of Liu Chi can be found in the Ch’cng 2 -i 4 po* Liu 2 Weri~-ch y eng 2 
hung ’ zven*-chi 2 (766, 5367, 9340, 7270, 12633, 762, 6568, 12633, 906), or Collected 
Literary Works of the Earl Liu, vol. XI, p. 7 r°. 

(ti) The story is in the Hai-ning chou chih , vol. 16, p. 24. 
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generations after his death. He had three sons. Two of them, 
Chia Che 2 (553) and Chia Yung 4 -chung 1 (13449, 2875) became 
generals in the Ming dynasty. Because of their service to the 
country, their titles were later made hereditary (12). Another 
son of his, named Chia Chih^chung 1 (1795, 2875), was a generous 
man like his father. lie established a very good library and also 
a free boarding school for young scholars (13). Some of Ciiia 
Ming’s grandchildren were also known either as warriors or as 
literary men (14). 

Chia Ming was not an outstanding author or a known man 
of letters. The Yin-shih-hsii-chih is his only known work. But 
even this work was not very well known. It is not mentioned 
in any of the major catalogue works compiled in the Yuan and 
Ming periods. 

Explaining how the book was known for the first time, the 
Ssu-k'u ch'iian-shu-tsung-mu says that Chia Ming was summoned 
to the court of the emperor T’ai-TSU and was given an audience 
with him. When he was asked about his mode of living, the 
centenarian replied that he paid supreme attention to the kind 
of diet he took. He presented a draft of Yin-shih-hsii-chih to the 
emperor. The emperor, being very much pleased, gave a banquet 
in his honor in the building of the Board of Rites. 

The Yin-shih-hsii chih consists of eight volumes and a short 
preface by the author himself. Each volume treats a special 
subject. The eight subjects are : 1. Water and fire; 2. cereals; 
3. vegetables; 4. fruits; 5. condiments and dainties; 6. fish; 7. fowl 
and 8. animals. 

The contents of the book were mainly taken from the texts 
and notes of various works of PSn^-ts'ao* (8846, 11634), a group 
of Chinese pharmacopoeias. Chia Ming himself made, perhaps, 
very few original contributions (15). Of course, by putting 
together the scattered statements contained in the various works 
of Pen-ts'ao ,he gave us a more handy book on diet and alimentation. 


(12) Hai-ning chou chih, vol. 9, p. 35 r° and vol. 16, p. 25 v°. 

(13) Hai-ning chou chih, vol. 12, p 18 v°; Hangchow fu chih, vol. 141, p. 6; 
ch'eng-i po Liu Wen-ch'eng kung wen-chi, vol. 5, p. 4 v°~5 v°. 

(14) Hai-ning chou chih, vol. 9, p. 35 r° and vol. 12, p. 18 v°-i9 r°. 

(15) Cf. the Ssih-k’u ch*iian-shu tsung-mu, vol. 116, p. 29 r° and also the author’s 
own preface. 
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'The Ssu-k'u ch'iian-shu edition of the Yin-shih hsii-chih was 
based on a copy of it from the home library of one of the editors, 
Ch’eng Chin-fang (757, 2070, 3448) (16). We are unable to 
tell whether the copy from Chang’s library was printed or in 
manuscript form. The edition which is available to me is that 
of Hsueh 2 -hai® la^-pien 1 (4839, 3767, 6853, 9178). Apparently 
the text of this edition is free from corruption. But as no other 
edition of the Yin-shih-hsu-chih is available to me just now, I 
am unable to make a comparative textual study. 

The following pages are a summary of the first volume which 
is on water and fire. In making this summary I have followed 
closely the arrangement of the author. Where omissions occur, 
I have made mention of the fact in my notes. 

This summary w’as made at the suggestion of Dr. George 
Sarton, who thinks that Chi a Ming’s work may be of interest 
to some readers of Isis. lie has taken pains to borrow the book 
from the Library of Congress, and has gladly patronized the work. 
I am also grateful to him for some valuable suggestions he made 
in the course of my work. Mrs. Denys P. Myers has kindly 
read my manuscript, to her I owe many thanks. 

Vol. I. Water and Fire. 

1. Rain-water. It has an agreeable insipid taste. One must 
not use the water of a heavy rain. 

2. Rain-water of the L^-ch’un 1 (6954, 2854) festival (17). In 
case of a woman who is barren, it is good for her and for her 
husband to take each of them a cup of this water on the day of 
this festival. This may help them to become more prolific. 

3. Rain-water of the plum period (18). Put some such water 
into soy (19) (or rather the blended substance which is becoming 
soy) and mix them, the soy becomes prepared sooner than other¬ 
wise. If clothes are soaked in such water, they rot. Its vapor 


(16) Ssii-k'u ch’uan-shu tsung-mu , vol. 116, p. 28 v°. 

(17) Approximately February 5. It is sometimes called Spring festival in 
English. 

(18) It lasts approximately from the middle of June to the middle of July. 

(19) Chinese soy is made from boiled beans, especially soja beans, by a process 
of long fermentation followed by a prolonged period of immersion in salt and 
water. 
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makes people ill and makes things mouldy. It must not be 
used to make spirit, wine or vinegar or for any washing purposes. 
If clothes have dark mouldy spots, cook ashes and plum leaves 
in water, then wash the clothes with such liquid, the dark spots 
can be removed. 

4. Rain-water of the I 4 (5509) period (20). All kinds of insects 
hibernate when they taste this water. It is good for making 
anti-insect drugs. 

5. Snow water of the La 4 (6667) period (21). It has an agreeable 
taste. If put in a tightly sealed jar and kept in dark places, it 
will be still good water even after the lapse of several years. If 
the seeds of hemp, millet, rice, w'heat and pulse are soaked in 
such water, they can endure some drought, and do not grow 
worms. It is also good to be used for pickling fruits, for they 
never will grow ? insects or worms. 

6. Ice. It can only be used to keep things cool. It is not 
healthy to eat it during summer months, for it is incompatible 
with the heat of the stomach. One will be ill if he often takes 
it in summer. People W'ho have taken rhizomes of coplis, teeta, 
picrorrhiza kurroa, rhubarb, croton tiglium (the croton-oil bean) 
must take no ice. 

7. Dew. Dew r on practically any flower is clean. One may 
use the autumn dew to ferment an excellent kind of spirit called 
Ch’iu 1 -lu 4 -pai 2 (2302, 7369, 8556) (22). If the dew on the bignonia 
gets into eyes, it will hurt them. 

8. Water found in the hollows of a bamboo fence or a tree. 
If it has been there a long time already, it may have been made 
filthy by worms or snakes. 

9. Rain-w'ater w r hich drips through the roofs. It should not 
be used for drinking purposes, for it is very unclean. If one 
takes it, he may have ulcers on his skin or may contract bowel 
diseases. The w T ater from the eaves is also very dirty; do not 
use it for cooking. 

10. The hoarfrost of the winter. Sweep it into a jar with 


(20) It lasts approximately from Nov. 17 to 22. 

(21) It begins approximately with the middle of January. Ordinarily La is 
the name of the 12th moon of a Chinese lunar year. 

(22) Lit. Autumn-dew-whitc. 
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a chicken’s feather, tightly seal it and then put it in dark places. 
It can be thus preserved for a long time. 

11. Hailstone water. It is unclean. Those who take it will 
be ill of some kind of pestilence or may even become mad. But 
when the soy has lost its flavour, put some such water into it, 
and it recovers its flavour. 

12. Fang 1 -chu 1 (3435, 2571) water. Mix copper and tin together, 
50 % each, and then make a mirror out of such metal which 
is called Fang-chu. Rub the mirror thus to make it hot, and 
then turn it toward the moon. One finds later some water on 
it like the morning dew. 

13. Running water which comes from some distant places. 
Take some such water and put it into a big tub, stir the water 
energetically for thousands of times. Then take the bubbles 
which gather on the surface to decoct medicines. 

14. Well water. The best kind of well water is that which 
comes from some distant underearth source. In a densely 
populated town or market place, dirty water of the drains and 
gutters may find its way into the well, therefore do not drink 
such water before boiling it. After it is boiled, the impure car¬ 
bonate of soda or natron and other filthy substances will sink 
down to the bottom, then use the clean water on top. If water 
has become turbid due to rain, pound some kernels of peaches 
and apricots, throw them into the water together with the juice, 
then stir the water. After a while it becomes limpid again. 
Mind that there is no well mud in the water for drinking purposes. 
If you make a layer of lead at the bottom of a well, the water 
becomes clean and healthful. It is also very healthful to put 
some cinnabar or red sulphuret of mercury in a well. 

15. Water of various solar terms. A year has 24 solar terms, 
a term lasts half a moon. The water of the terms L^-ch’un 1 
(6954, 2854) (23), Ch’ing 1 -ming 2 (2188, 7946) (24) is good for 
making pills, medicinal powders and medicated spirits (i.e., spirits 
in which drugs have been boiled), for they can be preserved 
for a long time. During the terms of Ku 3 -yii 3 (6229, 13623) (25) 


(23) The term lasts approximately from February 5 to 19. 

(24) Approximately from April 5 to 19. 

(25) Approximately from April 20 to May 4. 
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the water of Yang-tze River is good for making wine. Drugs 
and pills become more efficacious if mixed with some water 
taken at noon time of the 5th day of the 5th moon. If it rains 
at noon time of the 5th day of the 5th moon, quickly chop down 
a bamboo, there must be some mysterious water in its stem, 
drip such water and use it to make medicine. The water of the 
terms hsiao 3 -man 3 (4294, 7622) (26), Mang 2 -chung 3 (7655, 
2886) (27) and Pai 2 -lu 4 (8556, 7369) (28) is unclean. Drugs, wine, 
vinegar and other provisions prepared with such water spoil easily. 
People who drink it may get stomach diseases. The first drawing 
of water out of a well at the fifth watch (i.e., 3 A.M.) of the day 
of Li 4 -ch’iu x (6954, 2302) (29) is particularly healthy, for it 
strengthens the body against fevers, catarrh of the bowels and many 
other diseases. The water of the terms Han 2 -lu 4 (3825, 7369) (30), 
Tung 4 -chih 4 (12246, 1817) (31), Hsiao 3 -han 2 (4294, 3825) (32), 
and Ta 4 -han 2 (10470), 3825) (33) is good for soaking or preparing 
drugs, pills which are to be used for strengthening the body, 
and it is also good for making medicated spirits. It has the 
virtues of snow water. 

16. Cliff water. Do not use such water if there are black 
earth, dirty stones or poisonous grass on the cliff. Water of 
a strong current or a waterfall may cause throat diseases when 
taken. 

17. Water from stone teats. If it weighs heavier than ordinary 
water, and if after it is boiled, there flow on the surface some 
flower patterns as those that we find in salt, then it is a healthful 
kind of water. Water that flows out from a mountain which 
produces jades and is covered with grass and trees of a glossy 
colour is also very healthful. 

18. Hot springs. It has an acrid flavor. There is sulphur 
in it. Do not drink it. Whenever it contains arsenic, do not 
take even a bath in it. 


(26) Approximately from May 21 to June 5. 

(27) Approximately from June 6 to 20. 

(28) Approximately September 8-22. 

(29) Approximately August 7. 

(30) Approximately October 8-22. 

(31) Approximately December 22 to January 5. 
(33) Approximately January 21 to February 4 
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19. Sea water. It is unclean for drinking purposes, Lye is 
very poisonous. 

20. Water in old graves. Very poisonous. 

21. Water obtained from sharpening a knife (i.e., either the 
dirty water dropping down from the whetstone on which a knife 
is being sharpened, or the water in which one washes a knife 
just sharpened). If one washes his hands in such water, ring¬ 
worms or some other form of skin diseases may grow on his skin. 

22. Liquid of mud slush. Make a ditch on the ground, pour 
some fresh water into it, stir the water so that it becomes muddy. 
After a while, take some such water out and clarify it. If one 
drinks some of it, it dispels melancholy, undoes the effect of 
some accidental poison or any poison from fish, meat, fruits, 
vegetables, and mushrooms. 

23. Chiang 1 (1210) water. Throw some hot cooked rice into 
cold water, and leave it for 5 or 6 days, the liquid is called chiang 
water. It is injurious to health to drink such water. To take 
it with plum, one will vomit and get cholera. To take it after 
having got drunk, one may lose his voice. If a woman who 
is with child takes it, the born baby will be very thin. 

24. Chi 1 (822) (34) water. It has a sour and salty flavor. It 
makes the throat throw up phlegm. A woman may become 
barren, if she takes much of this water. 

25. Water from the vapor of an earthenware pot for steaming 
rice. It helps medicine to take effect on places where a boil 
or an ulcer is growing. 

26. Hot water. The best kind of hot water is that which 
is boiled for a long time. Do not use extremely hot water to 
wash your mouth, for it hurts the teeth. People who have eye 
diseases, should not use hot water for their bath, for the heat 
causes uneasiness to the eyes. Hands and feet which are stiff 
with cold should not be washed in hot water, for the nails may 
fall off. Do not use copper utensils to heat water, for such water 
hurts one’s voice if one takes it. Do not take water which is half 
boiled, for it may cause tightness of the stomach due to swelling 
and hurt your health. 

27. When one gets very drunk, or has taken too much fruit. 


(34) Chi is a kind of leek. 
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mix hot boiled and cold water together, put him into it. The 
water soon has the flavor of wine or fruit. 

Both water and earth have much influence on the constitution, 
character, longevity, voice of the inhabitants of a place. 

One must also keep in mind the following warnings : 

Do not break the red lines which you may discover in some kind 
of water. 

If the water of a well bubbles and overflows, do not drink 
it. See if you can find a green stone within thirty paces (length 
measure of about 5 Chinese feet) of the well and throw it into 
it, the bubbling up and overflow will thus be stopped. 

One must not enter an old and dry well or even an old well, 
for there may be poisonous gas inside which kills men. These 
wells are even more dangerous during the summer months. 
Throw a chicken feather into it, if the feather whirls and does 
not go down, it shows that there must be poisonous gas. But 
after pouring into it several bushels of hot vinegar, one may 
enter such a well. This method holds good in entering an old 
grave. 

Old wells must not be covered, otherwise it may make a person 
deaf or blind (by its gas ?). 

Streams in dark places are unclean. A traveller who drinks 
out of such streams during the 2nd and the 8th moons of a year, 
may get malaria or fevers of various kinds and his legs may become 
weaker. 

During the 5th and the 6th moons, there may be sperm of 
fish and turtles in the stagnant water of a pool. Do not drink 
it, for it may cause diseases of the bowels. 

The water of a vase may be quite poisonous especially when 
the flower in the vase is winter plum (chimonanthus fragrans). 

Do not drink the water which is left overnight in a copper 
vessel (35). 

If one takes the water drops which sometimes appear on a 
copper vessel, one may have a bad abscess. 

To wash one’s head either in cold water or in hot slop, one 
may have a headache. 


(35) The term t’ung'-ch’i 4 (12285, 1123) includes all wares of copper, brass 
or bronze. 
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Do not wash your hands in the water which is not fresh and 
which has already various colors on its surface, for it is unclean. 

Do not take bath in cold water right after you have just 
recovered from diseases like cholera, malarial fever, etc., for the 
cold water may hurt your heart. 

To have a bath in cold w'ater w r hen the weather is very hot, 
one may catch cold. 

To take a cold bath while sweating, one may get rheumatism. 

A woman who has just given birth to a child must not take 
a bath in places where there is a draft, otherwise she may become 
fatally ill. 

If one drinks cold water while taking wine or spirits (36), 
one’s hands may become shaky. If one drinks cold tea after 
having taken wine or spirits, one may get a mania for such 
beverages. 

If one drinks water and then goes to bed immediately, one 
may have a mania for water. 

Do not use cold water to w^ash your feet after you have travelled 
a long journey on foot in summer. 

Do not use hot w^ater to wash your feet, after you have travelled 
a long journey on foot in winter. 

Children who drink water out of a gourd may stammer. 

In the brief section on fire, the author says at the beginning, 
that trees are not to be hewn down at any time of the year as 
you like, but each kind of tree must be hewed down only at a 
proper season. Then he mentions some kinds of trees and also 
the seasons during which they may be cut down. After this 
he discusses more particularly the fire of several kinds of fuel. 

1. The fire of mulberry-wood. It is good for cooking 
nourishing medicines. But it must not be used to cook pork 
and eels, or to broil the ai 4 plants (37) for the plants may hurt 
your skin, when you use them. 

2. The ash fire of a cooking-stove must not be used to burn 
the incense which will be used for worshipping spirits. 

3. The fire of the ai plants. To light a stick of the ai plant, 


(36) The old Chinese habit was to warm up their wine or spirits before they 
drank it. 

(37) For the use of this plant, see below. 
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one must use the fire taken from boring the wood of sophora 
japonica. One may also use the fire of some hemp-seed oil 
or of a candle to light it. An ai-stick flame thus obtained can 
be used to heal an inflamed boil without causing pain to the 
patient. 

The fire of the following kinds of wood are not healthy : pine 
wood (pinus), cypress wood (cypressus funebris), mulberry wood 
(morus alba), cudrania triloba, jujube wood (zizyphus vulgaris), 
wood of the various kinds of orange trees, elm wood (ulmus 
campestris and u. macrocarpa, hance). 

(Harvard-Yenching Institute.) T. T. Chang. 



